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James F. ‘WeCullough Teachers’ tom, ee MICA 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends the Candidate and Aids in Securing Appointment 


N Oo is the time to REGISTER. Good teachers wanted in all departments, including 
Athletics, Commercial and Manual Training. 
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Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 31-45 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 
OPAQUE ATTACHMENT 


To be used with a Lantern Outfit 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIREs » oe 


Oldest Fancy Leathe 













TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 23,980 POSITIONS FILLED 
CHICAGO OFFICE, SUITE 606 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
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t OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, Portland, 
t Pictures — placed Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Photographs nm focus. ‘ Herbert F. Fisk Ralph G. Kimble Marion Hol 
CHICAGO MANAGERS ~; : ee . a . m 
Drawings —— ‘Ernest E. Olp George T. Palmer Emma Drought 


Manual sent on application 
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The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency © S.c: ca.” 


Printed Pages fulness is un- 
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not necessary to 
convert the pic- 
ture into a Lan- 
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tern Slide. 3 3 | Qualified Teachers desired for good positions. We can help yoy, Hand-shaved: 
Write us about it— Dept. Three i. ie on ti 
McINTOSH &3835a9'0°% Chicago.| The Pratt Teachers’ Agency§ §j rum sme 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to collegm, 
public and private schools. 







































Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manage, 
ites squaln gay tev chanes and rvsoe not shorn on THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
10% . 
A Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 


Now published for the first time in this country, Large size. Beauti- 
ful coloring. Price as low as the cheapest. 


Atlas Loose Leaf Science Tablets 
For all Sciences. Used throughout the United States. 
Atlas Outline Maps for Geography and History 
School Stationery, Furniture and Supplies 
Complete Catalog mailed free on request 


Trade Mark ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. tna" Putinter <a 


315-321 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Large Clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities. in 90 per cent. of all the colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 jp 
secondary and public schools. Getin line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free, 


= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2c'soyictcn Seroe 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


FISHERS ACENC 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 

Excellent facilities for plactn g teachers in every part of the U.S. 120 Tremont St., Boston, cs DAN | $ 

MADE ENTIRE! 












At all stationer:s 
Write now. RQ 








-. VAUGHAN’S 
Raffia- sep STORE 


NATURAL and COLORED 


PeesR Terese rescence HQ 84-86 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


Write for Prices. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ONE FEE FOR TWO OFFICES 
LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 


The great Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College 
graduates wanted. 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST hae 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, |D4¢: 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depart- 


ment work in High. Preparatory and Normal 
Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other States. Grade teachers with 
ability to teach some approved system of music and drawing secure positions 
paying %60 to 870 per month. For further information, address 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R.L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg. Pa. 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


nee SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 333th Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 
way aT eee SEP, ae 
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My catalog describes 









































THE Information Concerning Teachers and 

INTERNATIONAL Positions Conscientiously Furnished THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ A Specialty of Primary and * 

AGENCY - - = Kindergarten Departments 3 

6 East Madison Street, Chicago EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.: A 
Shenandoah, Iowa; Juniata, Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Richmond, Ky. 


We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. 


TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO 
UNIVERSITY. Write any office. PROMPT—RELIABLE. 


Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’Agency 


If you do aot know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 
for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 

college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save you time 

and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad to hear from 












WE recommend competent Teachers and Instructors to Public and Pri- 
vate Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges. Our membership in- 
cludes College and Normal Graduates from nearly all States. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BENNINGTON, VT. 


FRED DICK, -S Supt., “9 
Colorado Teachers’ Agency ‘vuon: 236-233 cmore ous, Denver, Cols 






























Bos New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
. you when you have vacancies to fill. Sait Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
" HARLAN P. FRENCH, TEACHERS wena one in A my West should ee with us, 
‘ TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 
: Co: pondence Solicited. 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y¥. SCHOOL BoarDs are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 


interests of the schools, 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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p ont ie assortment for art work. Sold 
direct from factory to you at 


Lowest Prices 
XCHANGE Leather for carving, tooling, engraving, 
AGO palatine, - 


pags. ar 
to find & 


ess trimmings, ete. It is impossible 
higher grade of leather elsewhere. 


We wilsend you The Maps that are always kept revised to date. 
Ee aes, The Maps that are warranted not to fade. 


+ AMetudig Free Samples 
e I ES 21% Spruce St., New York 
—_ oldest Fancy Leather House in America. 
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Genuine Bangor Clear Black Slate 
ip yo, Hand-shaved, cut to fit spaces re- 


aall quired, carefully joined and crated. A . J , N Y ST Re O Ni & Cc O b 


Largest Stock on Hand Lowest Prices 





1Ccy PENNA STRUCT. SLATE CO. Sole U. S. Agents 
WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 
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ie PENCIL 

28 sul Pencil Knife SHARPENER 

Tr 5,000 ip 

00k free, for 

— $1.50 

* 

: ON 

treet, 

School Practical and complete. Does not break points. Simple 
and indestructible. Sharpens neatly and quickly. Just 
the thing for Office, School and Home. 
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At all stationers’, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50 and your regular dealer's name. 


Writenow. ROCKFORD PENCIL KNIFE CO., 106 Wyman St., Rockford, Ill. 
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nM DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


— MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 


17TH Yu Wi ies Ales aa SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 
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im 6 I aan RY SCHOOL SUPPLIES anD FURNITURE 
depart. | San A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 
Normal My catalog describes and shows prices of the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 
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a Absolutely Pure Chalk 
achers. ANTISEPTIC 
2 Largest, Strongest, Most Durable 
— They Should be Used in all School Rooms 
ip ia Samples Furnished on Application. 
Manufactured by 
The American Crayon Co., 
‘teal Sandusky, O., and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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86 Lake St., Chicago 


















In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoArD JOURNAL.” 








SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SUPPLIES 
Do It To-DAy !! WHAT? 


TEACHERS :—Show this to School Boards! 
. ScHOOL BoaRDs:—Get our Special Catalog and net prices 
y of any goods wanted. School Desks, Black-Boards, Bells, — 








Book-Cases, Blank-Books, Charts, Flags, Globes, Maps, Wire Window 
Dictionaries, Holders, and Apparatus from High School to Primary 
Department. 

Assortment Large: Price Small; Quality Good. WHat ELSE? 
Send us your orders! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Agents wanted 
everywhere. L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 


























DID YOU GET 
A Copy of our Red Book? 














We tried to send one to every- 






body, but if yours has not arrived, 






write us. Say “send me Red 
Book No. 410.” #& & & & 











Red Book No. 410 has been for 


many years the recognized authority 













on Manual Training Tools and Sup- 







plies. It contains the result of years 
of experience, and the product of the 


master minds in Manual Training 









work. 






Estab. 1872. 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


‘‘Chicago’s representative Hardware House,’’?’ CHICAGO 
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THE IDEAL ADJUSTABLE DESK AND CHAIR 3 Territoria 


Embodies all the latest improvements in school seating. No tions 
other desk adjusts with the same ease and accuracy. Do not Revolutio 
take our word for this but read what one of our customersthinks 4 


of the Ideal Adjustable Desk. ; French 
The m 
Grane oP Sovsaeres The Steubenbille Public Schools a THE EIGHT 
Sewsne B. Yee Cine, Gevenerversers Ma 
tore ms oowm Srevesxviunts. Onto, 1-29-77 One p 
Nesers. American Seating Co., 
Chicago, T11, 4430 Market 


Gentlemen:- 


The Welle High Sehool Quilding is seated 
with furniture purchased from you and I am glad to say 
that it ie most satisfactory. In my judgment the Ideal 
Adjustable Box Pesk with wide chair seat ie the best for 
a sohool use and indeed I should be gled to have it for 
al 


higher grades including grades as low as sixth ,ear. 
The chairs are moet comfOrtable and, because of their width, 
46 «away with the usual objection to chair seats - that they 
are harrow, uncomfortatle, and keep the pupil in too rigid 
@ position, 


The Opgra chairs bought for our auditorium are 
eminently satisfectory and thoroly confortable. 


Yours truly, 


Ka ard/Wbentian. 


From the short list. given here, of cities using the Ideal Desk you will 
note that it is the progressive wide-awake places East and West that are buy- 
ing these desks. 

Delaware, Ohio. Lancaster, O. E. Cleveland.O. 
Birmingham, Ala. Newport, R. I. Wausau, Wis. 
Steubenville,O. Cleveland Heights, O. Ravenia, O. 
Manti, Utah. Portsmouth, O. Springfield, O. 
Scranton, Pa. Anniston, Ala. 

State Normal School, McComb, IIl. 

State Normal School. Winona, Minn. 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. 

Smith Academy, Washington University, St. Louis. 


_ Write for catalogue showing different styles and 
sizes. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 90 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth Street 


THE IDEAL ADJUSTABLE DESK AND CHAIR BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch Street 









enone SCHOOL DESKS, BLACKBOARDS, $ ; 
Bites LABORATORY FURNITURE Squires Inkwell Company. 


AND EQUIPMENT, LABORA- 
TORY SUPPLIES. :: 3: 





Send us your list and get our 
Woodwork of Seered Prices before placing your or- 
Hard Maple, Tho =) ders. Wecan save you money. 


Write u: 


== MI! 
COLUMBIA 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Squires’ Mo. 8 Flush Inkwell. Squires’ No. 7 Wood-Cap Inkwell. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Our No.8 is a new inkwell. It is like our No. 3, but it is improved in all respects, and its 
glass holds 50 per cent. more ink than the glass for No. 3 does. It fits in the same size hole 

as our No. 3, which is now in use in nearly all schools of the U. S., but the No.8 is now pre- 
SANT SSAYTSSAY]SSN 


MPT SSNYTSSNYTSSSUPTSSNUT SSNPS YS) ferred on account of its larger glass. ‘ 
Te The No. 7 is also a new inkwell. It is an all glass inkwell provided with a turned wood 


USSUSS cap fastened to the glass with a brass chain. Can furnish these with cork stoppers in- 
IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


stead of the caps and chains. Having a wide flange this will often fit where no other will. 
That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 


We make six styles of inkwells. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 
SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, Cheswick, Alleghany County, Pa. 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
IT IS THE TRUTH 


DEALERS IN 
That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, PROMPT SHIPMENT REASONABLE PRICES 
Concerns or Combinations. ; 
That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- Crayons, Erasers, School Papers, Inks, Pens, Pencils, Colors, Maps, 
FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Kindergarten Supplies. 
That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIALS 
MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. mG 


sania Fes We carry the completest line of handicraft supplies in the West. Manual 
That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled €y Training Tools, Looms, Weaving Materials, Raffia, Reeds, Paper, Leather, etc. 


by any in the business. as CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
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= sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully a 40 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
: every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. Ix2 cil ee eee EEE) oe siietiriscupasiin 
> a Third Edition of BRUCE'S 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8S. A. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


SASSY Revised, Enlarged, Improved. Get a Copy with a year’s subscription to 
SSISSIRAISSIESIS the School Board Journal, $1.00. 
In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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SchoolGoudFournal 
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HISTORICAL MAPS A DROP OF A Drop of Our Ink will make You Think 
The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows:— that “< We Make Good Ink” 
4 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 








LL LS 
2 Early Grants, Commercial World War in the Philippines The Quality Is the best that modern skill can produce 
in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution E want to impress our name and the fact that “W. 
3 A and State Organiza- 7 a and Political W Make Good Ink” 80 indelibly on your mind that add 
, of us w er you nk. 
4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the { We guarantee all the ink we send out. We ask no pay 
French and In«'ian War United States unless the ink proves satisfactory. ; 
The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. pb a pugtlo Minenet Ink Powders” are put up in a 
es sufficient to make a quart, or gallon of ink at a t 
THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, .. . $22.00 Makes Milli ons Think by simply dissolving in the requisite amount of water. - 
One Map in Single Case, $3.00 One Map on Rollers, $2.00 { Insist on having “PUEBLO INK” from your dealer. 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. "Don't be afraid to ask . Pueblo 
for a sample. It is free. inera a et Rp 0 ’ 
4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Get our prices too. S Colo. 
TR prianvereenonnsnaesions 





The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


BRANOH OFFICE, TOPEKA, KANS. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
CABINET — 1 adjustable | eae Oe, Penne 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 





Serviceable — Conven- of best quality Copper and Tin 


ient for Schools, Work- | 2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 
shop and Home. aaa a 


“+ Catalog on Request ; B R U C E 5 by 
CHANDLER & BARBER e 
120 Summer st. | OChool Architecture 


BOSTON, BASS. THIRD EDITION-GET A COPY 


WATER. COLORS 


The PRANG WATER COLORS continue to remain the 
STANDARD PAIN?S for Schools and are universally used. 
Three Color Box No. 1 with Brushes, $3.00 per doz; No.1 
without Brushes $2.40 per doz; No. 3 (long) containing 
No. 7 Brush, $3.60 per doz. Six Color Box No. 5, $6.00 
per doz. Loose cakes for refilling boxes, 60c per doz. 
Liberal discount to the Trade and to Schools. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


NEW YORK. 578 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE ‘ 


= 499) -—— 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 




























Catalogue on Request Patented July 26, 1904. 


This is the whole story of school 
seating for you. 


HANEY’S FAULTLESS 


and 
STANDARD SCHOOL DESKS 


will appeal to your common sense, 
in their construction, and satisfy 
you fully in their style and dur- 
ability. Trial orders” solicited. 
Commission paid for selling. Write 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, - - MICH. 







BRADLEY ’s 
“STANDARD” 


WATER COLorF S 


IN PANS IN CAKES , IN TUBES 
For all Grades of School and Art Work 



















Water Color Crayons. 


The best cheap color medium for schools. Will be put 
up soon in flat paste-board box with sliding cover instead 
of in wooden box. Seven Crayons—Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Black. Best effects obtained by wet- 
ting point of Crayon or by wetting the paper. Price 75c 
per dozen boxes with discount. 


The official adoption of Bradley’s Water Colors 
by the City of Boston, and nearly a thousand 
other important cities and towns, is significant 
endorsement of their superiority. 













Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning Water Color Work in 
general and Bradley's Water Colors in particular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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NOT CHEAP BUT GOOD 


| ere ee 


a fi 
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a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY'S 
WALTHAM BRAND 


_ HAVE BEEN USED BY THE SCHOOLS FOR SEVENTY YEARS. THEY ARE MADE FROM THE 
SAME MATERIAL TO-DAY, THAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN USED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
THEY CONTAIN NOTHING INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 
FURNISHED BY ALL DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR SENT DIRECT. 
a0 PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. ~- 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
; Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention “Scmoot, Boamp Jounal.” 
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I MAKE A SPECIALTY OF BLACKBOARD WORK 


The price of slate will advance 


blackboard mechanic). 


Blackboards, Venetian Blinds 
and School Furniture. 
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SANITARY SLATE 


-— 


The Chicago and other exceedingly large contracts enable me to make a lower price than usual. 
extend the same favorable rate to all Boards of Education as long as present prices remain. 


I will 
Act at once. 


I also furnish THE IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL SLATE BLACKBOARD (applied with a trowel by an expert 
The GENUINE HYLOPLATE and all other blackboard material. 


M. H. E. BECKLEY—80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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BLACKBOARDS, BASEBOARDS, W 
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For every advantage of cost and quality come to us, 

Our first aim is the production of the best Black- 
board. Do you wish to read the opinions of those who 
have used our Blackboards? If so write for our 1907 Black- 
board Pamphlet which also gives instructions for the proper 
erection in the school-room with a full size detail of chalk 
trough and frames. Every one interested in the proper 
erection of Blackboards (including members of Boards of 
Education), should have this Pamphlet. 


_ CULE ALSO QUARRY ROOFING SLATE _ 





AINSCOTING, 


CLOSET, URINAL AND SHOWER STALLS. 
Everything in Slate. 


Information and Prices Cheerfully Furnished 


Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 




















sides. 





Width 
8 feet 
3 °°" 
4 


first class manner. 


nickel-plated grommets. 
10x15 upwards, have strong canvas headings and manila ropes. 
SPECIAL NET PRICES 


Length 

5 feet....81.75 
Oe \asds Wee 
- 5. cen eee 


Width 
4 feet 
5 
6 


SCHOOL FLAGS 


These Flags are made of the best ** Standard 
U. $. Bunting,’’ sewed and finished throughout in 
Material and workmanshi 
guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on bot 
Small sizes have canvas headings and 
The large sizes, from 


Length 


9 


BANGOR, PA. 


Width 
fh feet 
6° 
6 


Sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price. 


Length 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNat.” 





SCHOOL—-ROOM DUST. 


Can be entirely eliminated by the 
daily use of the 


DUSTLESS BRUSH 


It reduces DUST 97 per cent. 


It is the CHEAPEST and EASIEST way 
of keeping a school-room CLEAN 





Over 6000 schools now use them 
Sent on approval EXPRESS PREPAID 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
130 Sycamore Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Largest Mail Order Engrav- 
ing & Printing Plant in the world 


1S AP YOUR SERVICE! NO NEEOLESS WAIT> 
ING, OISAPPOINTMENTS NOP “BLOTCHY 
WORK7=NQ SIRI YOUR ORDER. WHETHER 
FOR ONE OR ONE HUNDRED; COLLARS, {9 
THE OBJECT OF SPECIAL CARE THAT'S 
WHY WE ARE SO SUCCESSFUL. 

WE ESPECIALLY CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
TO OUR ENGRAVING IN ONE OR MORE COL 
ORS, ALSO FINE HALFTONES OP BOTTLES, 
PACKAGES, ETC, REPRODUCED oOIRECT 
FROM THE OBJECT OR ORAWINGS MADE 
FROM SAME. SEND FOR SAMPLES ANDO 





: CLAR PRINTING CO.| 


UMILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A} 


i 2 Regs 
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TRASK’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


By HARRIET E. TRASK 
Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher of experience, 





A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises for Schools, arranged with mathe- 
matical precision for day-by-day, grade-by-grade use. Embodying 
the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 


Games and Fancy Steps for the 
Schoolroom and Schoolyard 


Positions illustrated with full page portraits. 


Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and Minnesota. 


————————— 









Published by 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


TEXT BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Ele- 
mentary Constructive Work, containing Text accom- 
panied by Illustrations in Black and White and in Color, 
and comprising Eight Books for Pupils—one for each grade 
from First to Eighth inclusive. First six books ready. See 








) us, pamphlet announcement. 
ack: The Prang Educational Company, 
NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
who 
ack- 
The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
per Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
“it gives me re pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
h lk Sharpener.” It does the work well and quien. This last is of 
a great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” is in 
satisfactory use in very aay of the cities and towns of the 
per State.. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am fully convinced that the “Gem” is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that 
S of there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.” 
JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price $3.50. Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
* = 
ne | r y ty Colors can be worked one over 
hg if another; they may be blended, 
ay Ne ee ith a combined and modified in a most 
RAYONART remarkable way. Unequaled for 
x NS ere ere 4 brilliancy of color combined 
A with oil color effects. Best qual- 

A EP hg ity wax crayons, do not smear 
SCORN CME : 
ee Eight colors, six stendere 

R EDUCATIONAL WOR $ 2 

colors with brown and black for 
iy, (Ne Ct ees al modifiers to produce the warm 
hha wren Tt and cold gray effects. Label 
Rg ph ha ee ai | wrapped twice around and differ- 
“1 gee eenp ane pesos meng ent — label yo — — 
‘ sh tei phy tery ° sayon. Crayons 34 inches long. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO, al ; B 
DU ela OLS Sa Unequaled for the price. 
a Mo USA. rad DD Retails for 5 Cents. 
. (4) ne  —-ee ~ 
eomemremmnanametattintner nr ae 
\ STANDS ANN CLA MACT © 
e 





GRAYOGRAPH 


Best crayon made for the ad- 
vancement of art in schools. 





Hydraulic pressed! ‘‘That’s 
why they last four times as long 
as any wax crayon.’’ Responds 
readily to the touch. Free from 
the gloss or shiny effects of the 
wax crayons but rich in luster. 
Colors fast to light, clear and 
true. The different colors can 
be applied one over another; 


PNG eS) 


it oito : 


YDRAULIC PRESSED 
CHOOL 6 payoNs, 
combined, blended and modified 8 COL 


OR 
FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDS OR CLOTHES 4 
\ PERMANENT: WILL NOT RUB OFF 


with ease. 

Kight colors, six standard with 
brown and black, labeled. Cray- 
ons 34 inches long. 

An artist’s material at a popu- 
lar price. 

Retails for 10 Cents. 


Samples sent postpaid upon receipt of retail price in stamps. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO WALTHAM, MASS. 


STANDARD COLORS WITH BA 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘ THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO.4 
SANDUSKY OHIO. WALTHAM. MASS 
CHICAGOILL. U.S.A 
AE. CES @ SB 


2 





| 








WM. GAERTNER & CO. 


Astronomical and Physical Apparatus 


5345-5349 Lake Ave., CHICAGO 
SPECIALTIES 


High Grade Physical Apparatus for Laboratory and 


Lecture Room. 


Complete Astronomical Equipments. 


Laboratory and Demonstration Apparatus’ for 
Millikan and Gale’s Course. 





LABORATORY AND STUDENTS’ BALANCE 


Large Capacity 
Greatest Convenience 


High Accuracy 
Low Cost 


WEBER NOISELESS AND DUSTLESS ERASER 


The only durable, noiseless and dustless eraser. 


The Weber Eraser has a thin block of wood for backing to which the felt is 
glued in such a manner that the fibre end is exposed for erasing purposes. 

The edges of the block are also covered with felt, making the eraser abso- 
lutely noiseless. ; 

The block also enables the eraser to retain its shape until worn out. 


There are no stitches to pull out. 


It will outlast 3 or 4 ordi- 
nary erasers and the price is 
reasonable. 


It has been proven that 
an all wool felt eraser is not 
practicable because the moist- 
ure from the hand softens the 
glue saturated felt top, causing 
it to roll up and then the 
stitches soon wear and pull out 
and the eraser is unfit for use. 





ANDREWS DUSTLESS WOOL FELT ERASER 


This eraser is made of 
wool felt, so applied that the 
rubbing is done by the ends 
of the fibre, consequently the 
board is cleaned more 
thoroughly and the wearing 
quality of the eraser is in- 
creased. 


It gathers and holds dust 
and is cleaned by rapping on 
a board or hard surface. 





ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALPHA CRAYON is the best dustless crayon because it will not scratch 
or glaze any blackboard; it will not soil the hands or clothes; it makes a fine 
or heavy line perfectly; it is especially 
— for fast and skillful work, 
an 


It is cheaper than common crayon 
because far more durable. 


_It is put up in 25 Gross cases, 
weighing one hundred pounds. 





School Boards advertising for their Annual 
Weber Noiseless Dustless Erasers, and 


Supplies should specify 


Alpha Dustless Crayons 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp Journat.” 




















NEW TEXTS THAT HAVE SET A STANDARD 


GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH 


' By CHARLES B. GILBERT and ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 


You. XXXV, Ne 





A series of language texts on entirely new lines— practical, suggestive, inspiring. 

Consistently inductive throughout, all instruction being developed from the child’s ex- 
perience in observation, organization and expression. 

Good literature is made the basis for all rules and principles: thought-compelling 
material is unique in abundance and variety. 


The series leads to a correct use of language, a command of grammar and an appre- 
ciation of the best literature. 
















Book One. For lower and intermediate grammar grades, . 45c. 
Book Two. 





For upper grammar grades, - - - - - 60c. 


ONE OR BOTH OF THESE TEXTS HAVE ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED IN 
WASHINGTON, BOSTON, NEW HAVEN, CHELSEA, SALT LAKE CITY 





For further intormation regarding these and other significant books, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 




























An invaluable 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN [sumas|eccs 


DR MINDER’S aid to the Teach- 
ANATOMICAL . | er. Student and 
intheh hold. 
MANIKIN eeeaoe eg peaked 
“The Architect- 
ure of Mankind”’ is free for the asking. 


AMERICAN THERMO-WARE CO., 
16 Warren St., N. Y. City, Department 8 










BY 









ALEXANDER JAMES INGLIS, A. B., 
Instructor in Latin, Horace Mann High School, Teachers College, 


i and 


VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, A. M., Ph. D., 
Principal Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 















SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


SCHOOL BOOKS Podicners 

















We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods for 
teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 




























i SPECIAL FEATURES: 





1. The introduction of connected: read- 4. The gradual development of the prin- |_| Library Books At Wholesale Prices 
ing. ciples of inflection and syntax without Song. Books, Maps,’ Globes, Black. PLAYS 
. . boards, Recitation Books, 
assuming much knowledge of English | | compiete cataiog rrex oorett anen soenets 
+ : abas| 
2. Conversational exercises based on the grammar on the part of the student. Hall & McCreary, *tincaco ni” 






connected Latin. 5. The word-list which forms the basis 


ee blatant of Gremented Latin of the lessons and exercises comprises ONLY ONE BEST 


about six hundred and fifty words and | MeDonald Business Institute 
X in the regular lessons, thus preparing is based on the latest and most system- MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
the pupil for immediate work in Caesar. atic analysis of the vocabulary of Caesar. Sen suantetinde wants eo Mee 





| Business Institute has been advertised 
anon: the oe We have been 
. . rewarded for our advertising, by having & 
7 Pri ce = ~ 60 cents large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
| tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 

; ; We teach Bookkeeping. Shorthand, Type- 
1 writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 


wnrex The Macmillan Company, wee” es an man 


Catalogue Free 





Address Mc Donald Business Institute, 


: 378 WABASH AVENUE, . . . ; CHICAGO Matthews Building, 


307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOoL Boarp JOURNAL.” 





Shool Bonn Soumal 


This Journal was founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


MILWAUKEE — New York— Chicago, SEPTEMBER 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 PER YEAR 


1907 


Vou. XXXV, No. 3 
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RECENT DECISIONS. 
Free Transportation. 

The Indiana statutes provide that the trus- 
tees of the general townships, towns and cities 
shall have the power to levy a special tax in 
their respective townships, towns and cities for 
the construction, renting, or repairing of school- 
houses, for providing furniture, school appa- 
ratus, and fuel therefor, and for the payment 
of other necessary expenses of the school, ete. 
Held, that the clause “for the payment of other 
necessary expenses of the school” did not au- 
thorize the levying of a tax to provide free 
transportation for the pupils of a consolidated 
school district to and from the school.—State 
vs. Jackson, Indiana (81 N. E., 62, 1907). 

Chapter 224 of the Indiana laws of 1901 
provides that the school trustees shall take 
charge of the educational affairs of their town- 
ships; that they shall employ teachers, estab- 
lish schools, and provide suitable houses, furni- 
ture, etc. It is provided that it shall be cause 
fer change if the nearest school to any child 
entitled to school privileges shall be more than 
one mile from his residence, and there is a 
school in an adjoining corporation within one- 
half mile, “unless free transportation is pro- 
vided.” Held, that the trustee of a consoli- 
dated school district was under no duty to pro- 
vide free transportation for pupils to and from 
the school.—State vs. Jackson, Indiana (81 N. 
E., 62, 1907). 

A county superintendent of schools was with- 
out jurisdiction over the school matter, and an 
order made by him, directing the school trustee 
to use the means provided and furnish free 
transportation as prayed in a petition presented 
to the trustee by a majority of the taxpayers, 
parents and guardians resident in the district, 
was without force and void.—State vs. Jackson, 
Indiana (81 N. E., 62, 1907). 


School Taxes. 

Where the rate of a tax levied to raise money 
to purchase a schoolhouse site is lower than the 
maximum allowed by law, the amount of the 
tax should be computed and extended upon the 
valuation as fixed by the county board of review 
of the general property and the corporate prop- 
erty as assessed by the state board of equali- 
zation —St. Louis A. & T. H. R. Co. vs. People 
Illinois (80 N. E., 303, 225 Ill. 418 Ill., 1907). 

Where a tax levy was made within the proper 
time by a school district duly organized and 
upon property which was within the district 
when the levy was made, and none of the prop- 
erty paid school taxes for that year in any other 
district, the tax was valid and legal.—Atchison, 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. School Dist. No. 99 of 
Neosho County, Kans. (89 P., 1018, 1907). 

A certificate of tax levy for school purposes 
in a certain district stated that it was levied to 
pay principal and interest on bonded indebted- 
ness, Under the law, a board of education 
could levy taxes for two purposes only, namely, 
educational purposes and building purp:ses. 
It was stipulated that this levy was made for 
the purpose of paying principal and interest on 
school bonds issued by the district, and that all 
the money derived from the sale of these bonds 
was used in erecting school buildings. Held, 
that by the stipulation, the omission of the cer- 
tificate, in that it did not state that the money 
was levied for building purposes, was waived.— 
St. Louis A. & T. H. R. Co. vs. People, Tlinois. 
(80 N. E., 303, 225 Tll., 418 Tll., 1907). 

Where, on bill to enjoin the collection of back 
taxes levied by the board of education, it was 
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not claimed that the board had not the right to 
levy the tax, or that the petitioner was not the 
owner of the property, or that it was not subject 
to taxation, but merely that the levy was not 
legal, in that the certificates were not signed by 
a majority of the members of the board of edu- 
‘ration, but were signed in different years by 
persons as “directors” of the district. or by per- 
sons as president and clerk of the directors, or 
as president and clerk of the board of educa- 
tion, equity would not enjoin the collection, but 
would remit the petitioner to his remedy at law. 
—Shriver vs. McGregor, Illinois (79 N. E. 706, 
224 Ill. 397 Ill, 1906). 


Site for School. 

Under the statute making it the duty of the 
board of a school township to select the site, 
adopt the plans for the schoolhouse, and award 
the contract for the building thereof, the board 
cannot delegate such powers to a committee 
appointed by it.—Kinney vs. Howard, Iowa (110 
N. W., 282, 1907). 

The record of the board of directors of a 
school township showed that at a meeting of 
the board it was decided to build a new school- 
house, to be “located” on the corner of certain 
sections, “and the cost of building not to be 
greater than $800.” The secretary was “in- 
structed to give notice of voting tax to build 
said schoolhouse at next annual meeting.” 
Thereafter the secretary prepared a_ notice, 
which stated that a proposition would be sub- 
mitted to the voters as to whether a tax of 
$800 should be levied to build a new school- 
house in the district in question, and to be 
located at the corner of the sections in ques- 
tion. Held, that the record of the board suffi- 
ciently showed that the board adopted the propo- 
sition which was submitted to the electors.— 
Kinney vs. Howard, Iowa (110 N. W., 282 
1907). 

Pay’ of Prosecuting Attorney. 

The law requires prosecuting attorneys to 
give advice to all county and precinct officers 
and directors and superintendents of common 
schools as to their official business, and to draw 
up in writing all contracts and like instruments 
of an official nature, for the use of said officers. 
Held, that such statute did not require a prose- 
cuting attorney to appear in court and conduct 
litigation on behalf of a school district without 
compensation other than that received in his 
official capacity.—Bates vs. School Dist. No. 10 
of Pierce County, Wash. (88 P., 944, 1907). 

Bonds issued by an independent school dis- 
trict of the city of Grand Forks are not to be 
computed as debts of the city in ascertaining 
whether the debt limit has been exceeded.— 
Vallelly vs. Board of Park Com’rs of Park Dist. 
City of Grand Forks (111 N. W., 615 N. D., 
1907). 





LEGAL. 

Minnesota, Minn. City Attorney Frank 
Healy has rendered an opinion that free text- 
books cannot be legally issued by the board to 
pupils in the publie schools. 

School districts acting under the general 
school laws may supply free text-books. Minne- 
apolis is, however, acting under a special law 
and has no express authority to order books for 
its children. 

California. The state supreme court has ren- 
dered a decision that night high schools are en- 
titled to a share of the state high school fund 
apportionment. The decision is the result of a 
friendly suit brought by the San Francisco 
authorities against State Superintendent Hyatt 
to secure a share of the high school fund for 
the Humboldt night high school. 

School boards in the state of Washington do 
not have legal authorities to close or condemn 
streets and alleys for school purposes. The at- 
torney general has advised Superintendent Lan- 
easter of Arlington that “the power to condemn 
property is limited to those instances in which 


HON. J. E. DYCHE, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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particular constitutional and statutory autho. 
ity are conferred. It would appear that any 
property that is already devoted to a public uy 
and held by a municipality in its government 
capacity could not be again taken for anothe 
public use without specific authority so to 
having been granted by legislative enactment” 

Indiana. Attorney General Miller has rep- 
dered a decision that it is unlawful for school 
boards to exact tuition fees from post graduate 
students of public high schools. 

Columbus, O. Teachers of schools attending 
institutes when the schools are not in session 


will be paid for their full time. The question 


was brought before the supreme court on an 
action filed by an interested taxpayer against 
the board of edueation, in which it was con 
tended that the law providing for such payment 
is unconstitutional. 
teachers. 


The court decided for the 





Financially Outclassed. 


Friend—You must enjoy your new position. 


So much honor, dignity and prestige. 


University Professor—Yes, but I don’t get so 
much money as the head coaches of the football 


team. 
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The Economic Relations of Education 


By Dr. W. 0. Thompson, Columbus, Ohio 


The purpose of this paper is to offer a few 
remarks that may suggest the fundamental im- 
portance of education from the standpoint of 
the economic relations involved. A study and 
interpretation of the physical forces of the uni- 
yerse naturally followed with the growing intel- 
ligence of primitive man. We can understand 
why with limited intelligence he should stand 
in awe before these forces and that the study of 
them would increase as his intelligence widened. 
From the superstitious worship of primitive 
man we may trace a steady progress to the 
reverent mind of modern seience and_ philoso- 
phy. In the ultimate analysis of these forces, 
recognizing the universal reign of law and the 
equally manifest faet of personality, a rational 
explanation led up to the conception of a su- 
preme personality we call God. Modern thought, 
reverent in the presenee of this great First 
(Cause, recognizes man as the crowning master- 
piece of the universe, combining the highest ex- 
pression of the physical with the inspiring ideals 
of the spiritual. In the study of the develop- 
ment of the world we recognize man with the 
motives and forces that move him as the de- 
termining factor in the evolution of what we 
eall civilization. It is not physieal foree or 
physical resources but intellectual, moral and 
spiritual forces represented in man that deter- 
mine and fashion eivilization. These physical 
forees and resources are the responsive servants 
that a masterful personality may direct for the 
comfort, convenience and further progress of 
the individual and the raee. 

In the inereasing mastery over physical forees 
which to a large degree measures the progress 
of man, two important elements are present, 
that of religion and that of education. These 
two elements to a considerable extent may be 
interpreted each in terms of the other, for by 
no distinct cleavage may we separate the area 
of religion from that of education. This paper, 
however, presents the place of education as one 
of the fundamental forees determining civili- 
zation. 

Educaticn Not a Burden. 


It is a common conception current even 
among edueators that edueation is a burden that 
civilization must earry as a means of perpetuity 
and progress. We must 
perish is a familiar war ery. 


edueate or we must 
With this has been 
associated the teaching that edueation must be 
supported as a gratuity or a charity and as a 
kind of guarantee of the perpetuity of civili- 
zation. There is a truth here, but associated 
with it has been a notion that civilization, or 
more specifically the taxpayer, with ecommend- 
able generosity has heey supporting education 
as a burden placed upon him because the law 
so provided. The purpose of this paper will be 
to suggest that this is a fallacy, and that the 
truth is that civilization itself is the burden, if 
we may use such a term, which edueation does 
carry. That is to say, civilization is not the 
cause but the result of education. To be sure 
there are relations of mutual helpfulness, but 
ultimately in our analysis I maintain that edu- 
cation lies fundamentally at the basis. If this 
be true, our conception of its importance and 
therefore of its support should be modified. 
Political economy has for a long time directed 
our attention to land, labor and capital as the 
three elements and forees that determine the 
production and consumption of wealth. Wealth 
has been regarded as the necessary condition of 
the progress for the individual and society. In 
our economics we have placed undue emphasis 
upon wealth as influencing man and too little 


‘emphasizes a person’s desires. 
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emphasis upon man as influencing wealth. This 
fallacy will be found to lie in the Malthusian 
theories. Back of all these forces treated in 
political economy, however, is the personal force 
of the individual with which education has to 
do. In the analysis of society and the forces of 
civilization we shall discover the character of 
the individual as the final explanation of all 
progress. The progress of civilization is meas- 
ured in terms of the progress of man. Here is 
where education finds its field and wins its tri- 
umphs. The individual is at once the cause, 
the interpretation and the justification of civili- 
zation. In seeking, therefore, to develop the 
possibilities of the individual we are seeking to 
develop and make possible literally a new 
heavens and a new earth—a new civilization. 
Accepted Results of Education. 

In the study-of the economic relations of edu- 
cation let us first state a few of the commonly 
accepted results of education. These are: 

(1) That education develops the initiative. 

(2) That education develops power, skill and 
etticieney. 

(3) That education develops variety of talent, 
of taste and of capacity for enjoyment and 
service. 

(4) That in the development of this variety 
edueation awakens desires, ambitions and ideals 
that are the evidences of culture widely separat- 
ing the educated man from his primitive an- 
cestor. 

(5) That education arouses and sustains the 
higher life expressed in better physical condi- 
tions; in wider intellectual sympathies; in a 
clearer conception of ethical relations; in a pro- 
founder spiritual unity and in a practically un- 
limited diversity as expressed both in the indi- 
vidual and his achievements. 

(6) That education does modify and change 
the character of both the individual and the 
race. 

With these results of education even imper- 
feetly realized, what shall we say of their 
economie importance? First of all the edu- 
cated man is the man of awakened desires. De- 
sire is the basis of economic demand. He is the 
man not of a few and simple wants but of 
many wants. This sense of want, this increased 
desire, is the result of an intellectual and social 
awakening. The more education the more 
numerous are the wants and the more imperious 
the demand. Education initiates, organizes and 
It opens the 
vision of better things and develops the capac- 
ity for enjoying them. It cultivates the desire 
until it arouses action to meet it. Here are the 
essentials of a market. In fact, the educated 
man is the market and creates the market. Ie 
makes the demand and furnishes the supply. 
However, the more the educational process is 
encouraged the more numerous and wider the 
reach of these desires. In a very real sense the 
pereeption and enjoyment of the best turns us 
away from the less worthy. The mastery devel- 
oped through education makes the satisfaction 
of the elementary and necessary desires easier 
and of the higher and newer wants possible. It 
is not so much, therefore, the inerease of goods 
that raises the standard of living as the mental 
state of the man who has come to taste the 
higher life. Thus the luxuries of one day be- 
come the necessities of another, which is but 
another way of saying that education has so 
changed and widened the horizon of the indi- 
vidual that he makes a larger demand upon the 
supply of the world for the things with which 
to sustain his life. The economic importance 


of the educated man as the world’s best and 
most stable market will steadily gain in appre- 
ciation. 

However, the fact of variety developed 
through education is fundamental in the ques- 
tion of a varied industry concerning which we 
hear so much. Variety of desire calls for a 
division of labor making demand for every 
possible talent. It is the highly diversified so- 
ciety, itself the product of education, and not 
primitive society that can make profitable use 
of a variety of talent. The limit of this law 
of diversity of talent is foreshadowed only by 
the suggestion of the limit of education and the 
human mind. As has been well stated *“The 
progress of society consists in the differentiation 
of man’s relations, and that every differentiation 
in the social polity is simply an effort to better 
adapt his social environment to the more com- 
plete gratification of his wants.” The wonderful 
diversity and variety in the products of modern 
industry with the manifest tendency toward a 
better grade of finished product, has come about 
through an education of the ordinary purchaser. 
He has improved the character of the demand 
by insisting upon better products and thus led 
the way to better wages, firmer markets and a 
clearer margin of profit. This variety of taste 
has not only affected the variety of product but 
has by specializing industry opened up an op- 
portunity for talent hitherto unusable and di- 
rectly checked the fierceness of competition 
while encouraging the development of initiative. 
By this process every man with a new idea, a 
new invention, a new efficiency, a new service, 
has practically the whole world for his market. 
Beecher with his pulpit had no competition and 
the world for an audience. The modern tele- 
phone and other inventions have created busi- 
ness, increased the efficiency and comfort of 
society, and made a world of new relation- 
ships. 

The Teacher. 

Now edueation is not the source or cause of 
monotony. God has made this world a place 
of infinite variety and beauty. To man he has 
given a diversity of gifts. Education develops 
this diversity and thus enlarges the world of 
ideas, of men and of markets. Into this larger 
world the teacher is constantly introducing the 
student. He is leading him away from the nar- 
rowness and provincialism of ignorance. The 
primitive men all look alike, feel alike, act alike 
and live in the same narrow world. Here the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest have free play. The economic conditions 
are the simplest, if indeed they exist at all. 
Education promptly changes all this. The 
awakened individual becomes the producer, the 
frequenter of the market place, the larger con- 
sumer, society emerges and civilization develops. 
This contrast is sharper where we recognize that 
education develops individuality and initiative 
while protesting against any and all attempts 
to produce uniformity of result and against all 
school methods that hamper the free expression 
and development of the individual. That is to 
say, the development of man’s intellectual and 
social horizon makes a demand for capital, for 
human labor and for all that goes to make up 
the sum total of human industry. 

The practically unlimited variety of modern 
human industry is due to the widespread influ- 
ence of education. So long as education was 
for the few and confined to the study of a few 
subjects the latent talent of the millions was of 
no service. With the dawn of universal educa- 

*Gunton Principles of Social Economics, page 80. 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 
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Schenectady, N. Y. Supt. John T. Freeman 
has been reinstated by the new board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Freeman had been released from the 
office by the former president of the board, H. 
G. Glen, and his followers, who were deposed 
by the mayor of the city for their action. The 
vote to reinstate Supt. Freeman was unani- 
mous. 

State Supt. R. B. Cousins of Texas has an- 
nounced his candidacy for re-election. Mr. 
Cousins’ administration has met with general 
approval on the part of school people and of 
the public. He has been earnest, tactful and 
efficient in the performance of his duties. 


William Frank Phelps, prominent in Minne- 
sota educational circles, died in St. Paul Aug- 
ust 15, at the age of eighty-six years. 

Mr. Phelps was born in Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 
15, 1822. He graduated from Union college 
in 1852 and took up educational work. He 
organized the state normal school at Trenton in 
1855 and the Farnum preparatory school at 
Beverly, N. J., in 1857. He was the principal 
of the state normal school at Winona from 
1864 to 1876, and president of the Wisconsin 
state normal school at Whitewater from 1876 
to 1878. He returned to Winona, where he was 
superintendent of schools 1878-79 and 1882-83. 

He was at one time president of the National 
Normal Association, and president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and he was a 
member of numerous associations allied to edu- 
cation. 

Supt. George W. Swartz has been released 
by the board of Monroe, Wis., to accept the 
superintendency of the Eau Claire schools. 


Sherman, Tex. The school board has brought 
suit to determine whether the school tax levy 
as fixed by itself can be revised by the city 
council. .The charter provides that a sum not 
in excess of 40 cents on each $100 valuation 
shall be imposed, but leaves a doubt as to who 
has the authority of fixing the levy. 

Milwaukee has had two complete reorganiza- 
tions of its school board within the last two 
years. The latter of these took place last month, 
when a new board of fifteen members, appointed 
at large by city officials, took charge of the 
schools. The former board had been ousted on 
account of the unconstitutionality of the law 
by. which it was created. 

It is possible that the present regime may 
also be short-lived. The validity of the new 
law has also been attacked on the ground that it 
does not provide for the election of the first 
board, but requires that they be appointed. The 
suit is a civil action brought on quo warranto 
proceedings and is not accompanied by any 
injunction, so that the board may act without 
hindrance until it has been settled. The case 
is certain to go to the Supreme court. In the 
meanwhile the new board has begun its work 
energetically and promises to give the schools a 
careful, progressive administration. Mr. August 
S. Lindemann, president of the former board, 
has been elected to the chair. Supt. Carroll G. 
Pearse retains his position. 


New Jersey. A new law passed by the leg- 
islature provides that any school district may 
open evening classes for immigrant residents 
over 14 years of age and raise funds for the 
same by appropriation or direct taxation. The 
state will give an equal sum to aid in the 
maintenance of such classes, not exceeding 
$5,000 in any one district. An advisory com- 
mittee has been selected by the state board of 
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SUPT. W, E. CHANCELLOR 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Chancellor has written a new book on Educational 
Aims, Ideals and Motives, which is shortly to be issued. 


education to assist local authorities and dis- 
tribute the state funds. 


Chicago, Ill. Upon recommendation of the 
board of health, vaccination of children in the 
schools will not take place until October. The 
commissioner held that the warm weather in 
September is unfavorable. 





The loss of time by children in the primary 
grades has given educators considerable concern 
in the past few years. Supt. Maxwell of New 
York City, reporting last year to the board of 
education, stated thaf there were thousands of 
children in the grades who were from one to 
three years older than the normal age for their 
classes. The same condition has been found in 
other cities and has led to the adoption of 
several expedients. 


Supt. Livingstone McCartney of Henderson, 
Ky., in discussing this problem in the latest 
annual report, writes: 


Systematic and persistent efforts must be 
made to meet and overcome this loss, and 
various plans have been devised for this pur- 
pose. The device of giving a teacher or several 
teachers to a building whose duty it shall be -to 
bring up those farthest in arrears has been 
found to be the most effective way of reaching 
and aiding the extreme cases; but such a device 
alone can reach only the extreme cases. The 
only real remedy for the general dropping back 
of pupils (as far as the responsibility of the 
school goes) is found in the employment of 
none but the strongest teachers—those who are 
not only well equipped in point of scholarship 
and general culture, but have demonstrated a 
special power to inspire pupils to make further 
progress and to be zealous and enthusiastic in 
their school life and duties. This power to in- 
spire pupils to effort is possessed in much great- 
er degree by some teachers than by others. It 
should be esteemed as one of the cardinal points 
of strength in a teacher, and no teacher in 
whom it is found in only a slight degree can 
possibly be a distinct success. 


But the entire burden of responsibility in 
overcoming the loss of time by pupils in pass- 










ing through the school course does not rest Upon 
the school alone; it is shared by the home and 
by society in general. It will not be OVercome 
until the atmosphere of the home is one jy 
which the education of every child in the home 
is looked upon as a matter of paramount impor. 
tance never to be sacrificed to whim or Caprice 
and not even to hard necessity except after gl 
other resources have been exhausted. So mu¢ 
the home must do if the school is to discharge 
its full function. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Teachers are forbidden t 
accept remuneration for tutoring pupils in th 
regular classes, under a new ruling of the scho 
board. A similar restriction has been plac 
upon the supervisors. The ungraded rooms fy 
tutoring backward children have been increase 
from two to five. . 


ART EDUCATION. Art instruction has fy 
many years formed a part of the public sched 
curriculum and there are but few who do no 
recognize ‘its aesthetic and in no less degre 
practical value. Drawing by means of pencil, 
erayon and pen (and water color work) hare 
been the chief means of art instruction. The 
decoration of schoolrooms with tasteful wail 
coloring and reproductions of masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture has also been an indi- 
rect but most effective means of teaching art 
to children. 

Aims. The immediate aim of art instruction 
is to give pupils facility and power in the use 
of pen, pencil or other instrument, together 
with some idea of the fundamental principles 
of line, form and color. The more remote, but 
just as important, object is to give pupils true 
standards of taste for appreciating beauty and 
judging true art. 

Besides the cultural value, art instruction is 
of practical use. While the pupil is acquiring 
ability to draw or paint pictures he is uncon: 
sciously developing his powers of imagination, 
observation and concentration of mind. Then, 
too, his eye is being trained to accurately meas 
ure distances, and to desire neat, perfect work 
and to abhor defective, untidy work. His 
muscles are being trained so that he will be 
able to write better, ete. 





E. A. GASTMAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, I. 
Died August 3, 1907. 
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THE SCHOOL JANITOR. 

JANITOR SERVICE. After a schoolhouse 
has been erected its advantageous use rests 
largely upon the competency of the janitor, or 
custodian. ‘The best features in the interiur 
planning of the school in the direction of utility 
and sanitation may be rendered useless by au 
ignorant and careless janitor. No heating and 
ventilating system can render satisfactory serv- 
ice unless its mechanism is understood and 
the rules governing its operation are complied 
with. 

The working of the most efficient corps of 
instructors will be hampered by an inefficient 
janitor. 

The janitor should be at least thirty years 


-of age, married and reside within convenient 


distance of the school. He should be a man 
of correct habits, morally clean, understand 
the construction and manipulation of a heat- 
ing system and be able to make all ordinary 
repairs in or about a school building. He 
should also be thoroughly familiar with the 
ventilating apparatus. 

Appointment and dismissal. Janitors should 
be appointed on merit, just as teachers are se- 
lected. In large cities they are generally ap- 
pointed from a civil service list, by the super- 
intendent of buildings or other officer, subject 
to the approval of the board. 

Janitors are usually required to give thirty 
days’ notice of intention to leave their posi- 
tions. In most cities they may be summarily 
discharged by the superintendent or by some 
other officer of schools, or by a committee of 
the board, subject to the approval of the whole 
hoard. 

Duties. The duties of janitors are manifold 
and varied, but come under one of three heads: 
A, cleaning, B, heating, C, caretaking. 

A. School boards usually require janitors to 
sweep daily each schoolroom and hall after close 
of school. Desks and furniture must be wiped 
with a damp cloth each morning. Floors of 
classroom, stairs and hallways must be scrubbed 
once a month or at least quarterly. Windows 
are to be washed at least four times a year. 
Chalk troughs and erasers must be dusted 
weekly and blackboards should be washed every 
Saturday. Inkwells should be cleaned and 
washed and refilled at least every two months. 
Doors and woodwork should be kept clean and 
thoroughly washed once each year during the 
summer vacation. All defacements on walls, 
floors, toilets, fences, ete., should be removed 
promptly. Basements and attics should be kept 
clean and free from rubbish, ashes, rags, paper, 
ete. Walks and pavements should be kept free 
from snow and ice in the winter and from dust 
and mud in the summer; grass should be cut 
as often as necessary; playgrounds should bé 
kept clean of weeds and rubbish. Fire escapes 
should be kept clear at all times. 

Water closets and urinals should be flushed 
at sufficiently frequent intervals te keep them 
in a thoroughly sanitary and odorless condition. 


_ B. Janitors are expected to heat their build- 
ings comfortably at all times and see that they 
are properly ventilated. They are expected to 
keep the heating and ventilating plant in good 
condition at all times. During severe weather 
they must keep sufficient fire to prevent pipes 
from freezing. 


_ C. Janitors are custodians of school build- 
ings and as such are responsible for them and 


_ classes are not in session. 


for material in them, at all times when the 
For this reason 
boards employ janitors for full twelve months 
and give them full charge during the va- 
cation periods. They are required to report 
all cases of disfigurement and injury of build- 
ings or property to the principal. During. 
school hours and in the summer during work- 
ing hours they are not permitted to absent 
themselves from the school property except on 
business of the school. 

The rules of most school boards provide that 
the janitor may not admit to the school build- 
ing persons who have no business with the 
school. 


Powers. Janitors are always under the im- 
mediate direction of the principal and subject 
to his orders. They have no authority over 
pupils except to preserve the school property 
from damage. In many places they are clothed 
with police powers to keep outsiders from in- 
terfering with the good order of the school vr 
to repel prowlers and tramps. 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. The pen- 
sion idea as applied to educational workers in 
America is of comparatively recent date. The 
countries of Europe have had pensions for 
years for superannuated teachers. In. the 
United States the first legalized teachers’ pen- 
sions were paid in the state of New Jersey. 

The funds for pensioning teachers are de- 
rived from several sources: (a) percentages 
paid by teachers out of their salaries, (b) 
amounts of salary lost by teachers on account 
of absence, (c) fines for tardiness or other 
lapses of duty, (d) direct appropriations by the 
state, (e) fines and special taxes from special 
licenses, ete. 

Arguments for Pensions. The reasons for 
teachers’ pensions, briefly summarized, are: 

Pensions are merely a part of adequate com- 
pensation. 

They relieve the teacher’s mind from the fear 
of an old age of poverty or dependence. 

They tend to elevate the profession of teach- 
ing by attracting able men and women, and by 
retaining them during the period of efficiency. 

They make possible the retirement of the 
aged and the disabled without hardship, and 
so promote the dignity and general efficiency 
of the corps. 

They tend to enable teachers to live in a 
manner to some extent becoming their ex- 
tremely important and useful profession. 

They allow teachers to spend more money for 
travel, for books, for additional professional 
training, and for all those means of improve- 
ment so conducive to the welfare not only of 
the teachers personally, but of their pupils. The 
importance of the great law of imitation, 
whether conscious or unconscious, in the rela- 
tion of pupil and teacher, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Pensions afford a slight compensation to men 
and women of first rate ability for sacrificing 
all the emoluments of other financially profit- 
able but less useful professions. 

By the substitution of teachers on minimum 
salaries for those retiring on maximum salaries, 
the cost of a pension system is greatly re- 
duced, while the general efficiency of the 
teaching force is promoted. 

As the welfare of the children is the su- 
preme law of the school, and as the pension 






system promotes the etficiency of the teaching 
force, it is evident that the welfare of the 
children, largely dependent as it is on the effi- 
ciency of the teaching force, demands this 
system. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted a new rule under the provisions of 
which a teacher may be allowed a sum in excess 
of the amount due her under the regulations 
for pay during absence from duty. The com- 
mittee by which the teacher was originally ap- 
pointed may recommend to the finance com- 
mittee what shall be allowed her and the latter 
report to the entire school board the amount to 
be paid. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of Supt. Brumbaugh: the school 
board has adopted a new rule that children of 
six years of age be admitted to the schools only 
during the month of September and the first 
two weeks of February. Those who become six 
years old between these intervals may be ad- 
mitted at the beginning of the respective period 
during which their birthdays occur. Mr. Brum- 
baugh advocated the rule as wise, because it 
prevents the entrance of children at such in- 
tervals and so late in a school term that it be- 
comes nearly impossible to divide them into 
classes. Individual work for each beginner 
and bad habits of work and conduct are thus 
obviated to a large degree. 


St. Louis, Mo. The school board has adopted 
a resolution that no reports of officers or com- 
mittees of the board shall be given out to the 
press until the board has acted upon the same. 


A NEW SCHOOL DESK. 


In the belief that proper seating facilities 
play an important part in the welfare of school 
children, George W. Ehler, supervisor of phy- 
sical training, and Director of Schools Charles 
Orr worked until they have perfected what 
they believe is the best seat and desk in the 
country. 

The seat is constructed according to Ehler’s 
own plans and is based upon an exhaustive set 
of measurements made by his last year in the 
schools. It provides support. for the child’s 
back where it is most needed, at the base of 
the spinal column and the small of the back. 
Another strong point is that the seat proper 
is pitched backward only slightly, keeping the 
body at a restful angle. Both seat and desk 
are adjustable. The new desks are being in- 
stalled in all the new buildings and grow in 
favor wherever put. 

Until the perfection of Ehler’s improved 
seat there were two forms of desk used in the 
schools. The first was the old fashioned desk, 
not adjustable at all, and made in unvarying 
sizes for the different grades. It presupposed 
that all children in the same grade would be 
of a size. 

Then came the so-called “liver-pad” desk. 
The back of the seat in this style of desk con- 
sisted of a single concave rest, to be placed at 
the point where the child’s back most needed 
support. This was faulty in two respects. In 
the first place, it was narrow and held the 
child’s body in a vise-like grip, and in the sec- 
ond, it gave support at only one point, where 
the spine requires support at several points. 
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Duluth, Minn. An “industrial arts” high 
school has been established by the school board 
and is to be developed on original lines. It is 
not intended that the school be a plain trade 
school nor that it be a manual training high 
school, as these terms are understood. In out- 
lining its plans, the board has issued a state- 
ment that it “will endeavor by research and 
trial to work out a course of study for the 
Irving high school that will leave it the dignity 
of a high school, but which shall be a practical 
business and industrial course framed as nearly 
as can be ascertained for the good of the com- 
munity, and not be founded on the plan of pre- 
paring for entrance to university or college.” 

Chicago, Ill. The vacation schools closed a 
successful five weeks’ session on Aug. 16. The 
enrollment reached 8,621 under 250 teachers 
and 12 principals. The cost of conducting the 
schools reached the sum of $18,200. 

The school board at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has introduced the free text-book system in 
the public schools. The system has been suc- 
cessfully maintained in one of the schools for a 
period of two years. The cost is estimated at 
$8,000 per year for all schools. 

A movement has been inaugurated to reduce 
the number of members on the Newark, N. J., 
school board to nine. An election will be held 
to determine the change. The old board was 
recently criticised by the grand jury for laxness 
in its business methods and, while the members 
protested vigorously that there was no founda- 
tion for the jury’s stricture, many citizens feel 
that a new board would be better for the wel- 
fare of the schools. 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has 
opened a Girls’ High School of Practical Arts. 
‘Lhe success of the High School of Commerce, 
established last fall for boys, has increased the 
belief that similar provision should be made for 
girls and this High School of Practical Arts 
is the result. 


Chicago, Ill. Two years of stenography, 


typewriting and accounting, including penman- 
ship and business arithmetic have been intro- 
duced by the board of education. 


Louisville, Ky. The board has elected Dr. R. 


HON. J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., 
Richmond, Va. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Chester, Pa. The school board permitted the 

use of the public school yards for playground 
purposes during the vacation. The yards were 
open from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. and the janitors 
acted as supervisors. 
From 1818 to 1906 the public 
schools were organized into primary and gram- 
mar schools, the primary schools including the 
first three grades and the grammar schools the 
six other grades. Promotion from the primary 
to the grammar schools was made by the board 
of superintendents; and teachers could not be 
transferred from one of these schools to the 
other without special permission in each case 
being granted by the school committee. Under 
the new administration, which went into effect 
January 1, 1906, these distinctions have been 
discontinued and the elementary schools have 
been organized into one group running from 
the first through to the eighth grade. 





Mr. Galvin sueceeds 


Boston, Mass. 


Arkansas. The supreme court has handed 
down an opinion that the school board of any 
special school district has a perfect legal right 
to require that all children, applicants to the 
city schools, must be successfully vaccinate:] 
before they are admitted to the school. The 
judgment sustained the lower court, which held 
that the board of education can pass and en- 
force rules in the interest of public health. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee is 
considering a graded system of deductions to 
be applied to teachers who are absent from their 
classes owing to illness. Teachers who have 
taught less than ten years will receive fifty per 
cent of their regular salary during the first 
week and twenty-five per cent for the succeeding 
three weeks. Teachers of more than ten and 
less than twenty years’ experience will receive 
fifty per cent during a four weeks period. Those 
of more than twenty years’ work will receive 
fifty per cent for five weeks. Teachers who 
have been in the service over thirty years will 
be paid seventy-five per cent during the first 
week of illness and fifty per cent thereafter for 
not exceeding five weeks. 

Freeport, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a rule providing that when a non-resident and 
a property owner whwse taxes in the district 
amount to more than the tuition charged a 
non-resident the board of education shall charge 
such non-resident one-half the usual price for 
tuition. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The public school board of Toronto has au- 
thorized an increase of teachers’ salaries. Un- 
der the new schedule assistant teachers in kin- 
dergarten schools will receive $300, increasing 
in five years to $400; and the directors $400, 
increasing to $500. Lady teachers holding sec- 
ond-class certificates will begin at $400, inecreas- 
ing to $720 at the end of eight years; holders 
of first-class certificates, $480, increasing to 
$800 in eight years. Assistant masters holdin= 
second-class or normal college interim certifi- 
cates will begin at $720; increasing in six years 
to $1,000; head masters with second-class cer- 
tificates or degrees in arts will begin at $1,200, 
increasing in five years up to $1,600. Head 
masters in charge of schools of more than four 
rooms will receive an extra $50 per room. 

Sandpoint, Idaho. The school board recently 
took action in fixing the wage scale for teachers 





in the lower grades. The scale provides g sal. 
ary of $60 a month for the first year’s w 
$65 for the second, $70 for the third and $7% fo; 
the fourth, which is made the maximum fy 
those grades. 

East Des Moines, Ia. The salaries of al] the 
grades were uniformly increased $5.00 pe 
month. 

Burlington, Ia. A new salary schedule, eg}. 
ing for an increase of six per cent, Was unapj. 
mously adopted by the board of educatigg, 
Monthly salary of teachers in grades dismissing 
at 11:45 to 4:00: First year, $30; second yegy 
$40; third year, $43; fourth year, $46; fifg, 
year, $49; sixth year, $52; seventh year, $5. 
eighth year, maximum, $58. Monthly  salay 
teachers in grades dismissing at 11:15 ani 
3:30: First year, $30; second year, $35; thin) 
year, $40; fourth year, $43; fifth year, $46: 
sixth year, $49; seventh year, $52; eighth year, 
maximum, $55; first assistant, $7 additional, 
Fivst primary, $5 additional. 

Des Moines, la. The east side board of edy. 
cation has given the grade teachers a unifor 
increase of $5 per month. 

Bellingham, Wash. The school board hg 
raised the salaries of all the teachers in th 
publie schools. The new sehedule goes inty 
effect next fall. The maximum is to be reached 
in three years, and past work in the schools wil 
be eredited to the teachers. 

The inerease in the minimum for grade 
teachers from $50 to $60, and the maximum 
from $60 to $70 per month; of the high school 
teachers from $65 to $80 and $95, together with 
an increase for the principals, special teachers 
and janitors will swell the payroll $18,000 a 
year, or make the total about $90,000. 

Des Moines, Ia. The West Des Moines 
school board has increased the maximum sgala- 
ries of the public school teachers $5 per month, 
This will make the highest amount paid to a 
grade teacher $80 per month. 

Rock Island, Ill. The maximum pay of the 
teachers has been raised $5. 

Passaic, N. J. The school board has placed 
the minimum salary of grade teachers at $500 
per year. The annual increases will be $50 up 
to the maximum of $800. All principals have 
received increases amounting to $100 to $300 
and Supt. Woodley’s salary has been raised to 
$3,500 for the coming school year. 

Bozeman, Mont. The school board has raised 
the salaries of all teachers except the primary, 
when the salary seemed to be equitable. The 
raise amounts to over $1,500 for the twenty-six 
teachers affected. The sehedule adopted is as 
follows: 

Superintendent, $2,000;  prineipals,, seven 
teachers, £900; eight to twelve teachers, $1,000; 
eighth grade, $80; first primary, $80; all others, 
$75; music, $810, for equivalent of four days. 

Only trained and experienced teachers are 
employed in first primary and eighth grades. 
Normal training is required of all teachers that 
are elected to fill vacancies. The minimum 
salary paid new teachers is fixed by recommen- 
dation of the superintendent but cannot be 
lower than $65 for experienced teachers and $60 
for teachers just graduated from normal 
schools. 


Wichita, Kans. With the aid of the school 
savings system, the pupils in various grades 
saved $3,000 in pennies from the middle of 
February until the close of the school year. 
The plan originated early in the spring, all of 
the schools of the city being made bank deposi- 
tories. The children contributed their little 
mites, and were given a stamp for every penny 
so placed. The money was then deposited in 
banks to the credit of the pupil and a_ book 
issued for the account. The school authorities 
pronounce the system a success. 
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Perhaps the strongest argument ever pre- 
sented to a school board for the study of Ger- 
man was formulated by a delegation of German- 
American citizens of Cleveland, O., headed by 
Mr. Simon Hickler, editor of the Waechter and 
Anzeiger of that city. 

A committee of the Board of Education had 
recommended the discontinuance of the study 
in the four lower grades, which prompted the 
German-American element to protest and to 
present reasons why the study should be re- 
tained in the lower as well as the upper grades. 
We print below several extracts from the me- 
morial offered to the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation : 

First. Language study is the foundation of 
all other studies. 


Second. It is a fact indisputably established 
in education that the aecquirement of a foreign 
language—in this case of the German language 
—not only develops the pupil’s faculties in 
every direction—makes it more fit to master 
the difficulties of every other study—but it is 
the means above all others to give him a clear 
understanding of his own language—and in this 
vase the English. 





For these reasons we hold it to be a fallacy 
to assume that the time taken for the study of 
a foreign—in this instance the German—lan- 
guage can and will not result in any material 
benefit to the mastery of English. 


Authorities Quoted. 

We conclude that you believe the time taken 
up for German to be a loss in the acquirement 
and mastery of our own English tongue. For- 
tified by the opinion of well-known educators, 
most positively expressed, we must declare this 
idea not only unfounded, but absolutely er- 
roneous. In illustration of this assertion per- 
mit us to quote briefly from an address deliv- 
ered some years ago by Dr. John B. Peaslee be- 
fore a teachers’ convention at Chicago. That 
well-known educator, at the time superintend- 
ent of public schools at Cincinnati, said: 

“The belief that the study of the German 
language retards the progress of the children in 
English has been completely overthrown by 
statistics. When I came from New England, 
where | was born and edueated, to Cineinnati, 
I also was possessed by this erroneous idea. 
But on the first semi-annual examination I 
found that my German boys stood among the 
first in the elass in the English branehes. The 
annual examination came, and again my Ger- 
man boys held their own and passed with high 
honors from the district to the intermediate 
(grammar) school. My prejudiep began to 
soften. I began to feel that the study of Ger- 
man was not so bad after all as I had imagined. 
This led me to a thorough investigation of the 
school statistics of the entire city covering a 
period of ten years. The statistics showed that 
in every one of the ten years the pupils in the 
German-English department—those who studied 
two languages—passed to the intermediate 
(grammar) schools on an average of a little 
less than a year younger than those who 
studied English only. And when I remembered 
that during all these years the pupils had each 
to obtain an average of at least 70 per cent. on 
questions prepared by the superintendent of 


GERMAN IN THE PUBLIC SCHO 


Arguments in Its Favor as Presented by the German-American Citizens of Cleveland, O. 


schools, and which were the same for every 
child in that grade in the entire city, the fact 
to me was astounding until the reason for it 
was understood; it was conclusive. I no longer 
doubted; I no longer thought; 1 knew that 
the study of German did not retard the progress 
of the pupils in English.” 
German Is an Aid to English. 

Testimony to the same effect from other well- 
known American educators is at hand, and 
could be adduced. Among them are Dr. Kiddle, 
formerly superintendent of the public schools 
of New York City; Dr. Rickoff, at one time 
superintendent of the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati and of Cleveland, and Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, formerly superintendent of schools of St. 
Louis, and until recently United States Com- 
misioner of Education, an educator than whom 
there is none greater or better in this country. 

The opinion of Dr. Peaslee could be en- 
larged upon by quoting from other American 
educators. Moreover, it is a fact known from 
every day life and observation that the child 
in its early years learns a foreign language 
most casily—almost automatically. By begin- 
ning at an early age only can a_ practical 
knowledge be acquired such as will render the 
scientifie study of a language in the grammar 
and high school grades a source of real gain. 
And it is, moreover, scarcely to the taste of the 
more matured pupil to begin, so to say, with 
the A B C of a language. If the study be 
postponed to that age a feeling arises that, no 
doubt, operates against taking up the study. 





A Commercial Advantage. 

We shall now endeavor to speak of the prae- 
tical side of the question—of the great ma- 
terial benefits accruing from the knowledge of 
an additional language, especially when that 
language is valuable in the commercial life of 
our country and vastly useful and absolutely 
indispensable in the pursuit of the sciences, as 
the German language is. It seems to us that 
it would be attempting to “earry coal to New- 
castle’ in pleading our cause with an en- 
lightened body. The practical value of the 
knowledge of German is today an unquestion- 
able truth with every edueated American and 
every man of affairs. 

In conclusion permit us to say the acquire- 
ment of another language is the acquirement of 
another viewpoint of life. Now, it is an added 
opportunity to know life better and to appre- 
ciate its worth more keenly. It is the opening 
of new avenues to alert and increased mental 
power, and the widening of the mind’s hori- 
zon; it is an opportunity for the further de- 
velopment of literary tastes and appetites; it 
sharpens the power of observation. 

German Easily Acquired. 

If it may be said with more or less force 
that a certain language can be easily acquired, 
it ean be said especially of the German lan- 
guage. The German tongue is a cognate lan- 
guage, close enough to our own English to per- 
mit its easy aequirement; and_ still differine 
enough to make its study exceedingly interest 
ing and fruitful. 

If the study of German be based on pho- 
netie principles, its natural relationship to Eng- 
lish taken into eareful account and the ma- 
terial graded in accordance with psychological 
principles, its study must necessarily be benefi- 
cent in general, especially for the study of 
English. The child is led to compare care- 
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fully; therefore forced to observe carefully, and 
thus enabled to form clear conceptions. 

From the foregoing it would appear to be 
an established fact in education that the study 
of an additional language—in this case Ger- 
iman—is not only not detrimental to the child’s 
progress in the mother tongue, but on the con- 
trary will promote the acquisition and use of 
that tongue, not to speak of the immeasurable 
value of comparative language study for the 
child’s mental development in every direction. 

When to Begin German. 

Were it a generally established fact that the 
study of an additional language is in no way 
detrimental, but in every way beneficial to the 
pupil, the only question which remains to be 
answered is, at what age the pupil should begin 
the study of the additional language to derive 
the mentioned benefits. And in this respect 
the weight of evidence seems to be that the 
best results are obtained if the study be begun 
in the first year of the child’s school life. 

In illustration of this opinion let us again 
quote from Dr. Peaslee. Discussing this phase 
of the subject in the address mentioned, he 
comes to the conclusion: “That it would be a 
great mistake to postpone the subject of Ger- 
man till the children reach the grammar or 
high school grades, as many advocate. The 
true place to begin the study of German is the 
lowest primary grade—the first school year. 

The cognate language with its clearer inflec- 
tions facilitates understanding, gives a deeper 
insight and explains in a most natural way ex- 
isting ideas of the English tongue. 

The study of German by its very nature is 
an excellent means to give smoothness, clear- 
ness and volume to the vocal organs. It com- 
pletes the study of English without being a 
mere complement; it is drill and nourishment 
at the same time. Every added ability in Ger- 
man must be increased power in English; it 
benefits in every direction; it will knit new 
bonds; it keeps up sacred ones. 

It were indeed a pity if the hopeful seeds of 
such fruits were to be sown too late. Such 
seeds presuppose a tender soil which is a ten- 
der soul with its young willingness and open- 
ness to receive with its natural hunger for 
everything that in itself is good and beautiful. 
Such seeds demand time and continued care for 
their development. We consider it, therefore, a 
necessity to begin early in the acquirement of 
the complementary language. 

Small Administrative Bodies. 

If we find in the Boston schools a number of 
specifie benefits due to improved conditions of 
administration, irrespective both of persons 
and of the nature of the affairs in hand, we 
may reasonably conclude that like improve- 
ments in the conditions of administrative ac- 
tion would follow like reductions of other ad- 
ministrative bodies. Other cities have an equal 
chance to get good men; other affairs depend 
equally upon the general conditions of admin- 
istrative action; concerning the good deeds of 
the Boston School Board, therefore, we need 
but ask if to any extent they are due to condi- 
tions inherent in a conference of five but hardly 
to be looked for in an assembly of twenty-four. 

David Spencer, in the Atlantic. 
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SCHOOL BOARD RULES. 

A set of rules and regulations are the result 
of time and thought. They are not the work 
of a day or month, and consequently ought not 
and cannot be abrogated or amplified without 
caution, care and due reflection. 

The new and inexperienced school board 
member is more apt to venture innovations 
through changes in the rules than the older 
and more experienced member. ‘There are 
many minor and trifling irregularities that 
are not susceptible to either rules or regula- 
tions. They are in the main temporary con- 
ditions and circumstances which must be met 
by special and at times arbitrary adjustment. 
The safe and efficient guidance of a school 
system requires the check line of rules and 
regulations. These must rest upon the idea 
that discipline and efficiency are the chief ob- 
jects to be attained. They must be simple, 
direct and comprehensive. They must oper- 
ate against abuses likely to become general if 
not checked and must not attempt to cover 
every exceptional and extraordinary condition 
within the range of possibility. 

No set of school board rules will apply with 
equal utility to all communities. Local en- 
vironment must necessarily modify their de- 
tail. A wise rule in one community may prove 
an unwise one in another community, but the 
general principle which underlies all rules is 
the same in all communities. 

The weakest rules of which school authori- 
ties have been guilty are those which go too 
far in their infringement upon the personal 
rights. of teachers. The authority of the 
school board does not go beyond the school 
grounds. While administrative factors must 
exact a high moral character on the part of 
the teacher, they cannot consistently control 
their conduct outside of the school environ- 
ment. 

If the board objects to the smoke habit in- 
dulged in by the male teachers or to dancing 
indulged in by female teachers it can readily 
deal with the matter without the intervention 
of rules. Smoking and dancing are not within 
the province of the school board unless they 
tend to undermine the good discipline and 
efficiency of the school, and when that fact 
becomes established it can readily be dealt 
with. 

Teachers, it is true, should set wholesome 
precepts in all they do, either publicly or pri- 
vately, but rules which aim to fix their con- 
duct outside of the schoolhouse are irrelevant 
and presumptuous. 

There is one powerful balance wheel, 
namely, common sense, which must not only 
guide the conduct of teachers in their daily 
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vocation and avocation, but also the school au- 
thorities in their attitude towards them. 
Rules, therefore, must primarily confine 
themselves to legitimate territory, deal with 
general conditions and seek order and the in- 
telligent direction of the affairs of a school 
system. They must define duties and respon- 
sibilities in order to secure the highest effi- 
ciency and not attempt to regulate where 
regulation is superfluous or unwise. 


THE DEARTH OF TEACHERS. 

The cry for more teachers is abroad as it 
has been annually, and many a rural school 
board is worrying where to go for a competent 
young person to preside over their school. 
This yearly lack of teachers is both a good 
sign and a bad one. It signifies the great 
advance which has been made in the qualifica- 
tions demanded of teachers, more adequate 
preparation, better scholarship; it signifies the 
passing of the time when any young man or 
woman of sufficient good health and good 
character and an ordinary knowledge of the 
three R’s could come forward and “keep 
school.” 

On the other hand, this scarcity of teachers 
denotes a serious fault in our school admin- 
istrative factors. It indicates that our school 
boards have been unwilling—where not unable 
—to lengthen school terms and raise salaries 
that would attract competent teachers. There 
always is an over supply of teachers in the 
larger centers. Every large city has young 
people on its waiting lists who would go into 
the country districts, into the smaller villages, 
where vacancies exist, if they were given op- 
portunities to earn an amount near what they 
will receive if they wait for an opening. 

To lengthen terms and increase salaries are 
the only methods through which a scarcity of 
teachers can be met. The teaching profession 
—if such it may be called—offers too small 
opportunities, even in the most favorable 
cities. School boards have a great duty and 
responsibility ; in their hands lies the solution. 


THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 

The resumption of class work is apt to mean 
very little to the average school board member. 
He is, perhaps, glad that the machinery is in 
motion again; he may note with satisfaction 
the improvements made in buildings and 
equipment during the summer, and he may be 
pleased at the introduction of a new study or 
the addition of a department. 

The professional school worker welcomes 
the beginning of classes as much as he did 
the opening of the vacation period. He is 
glad to be in the harness again, to see the 
faces of the children, old and new, to prepare 
his work, and to hear his recitations. If he 
be truly a teacher, the beginning of the school 
year is a time for the employment of the 
physical and mental vigor which he has gained 
during the summer, a time to apply the 
knowledge gained in professional vacation 
school work. 7 

The new school year should also mean more 
for the earnest, purposeful school board mem- 
ber. He should unconsciously feel more 
deeply the large responsibility which rests on 
him when he thinks of the hundreds of chil- 
dren now beginning school for the first time, 
or re-entering their classes. He should for- 
get the sacrifices of time and money he must 


make, and attend his committee work wif, 
deeper interest and renewed energy. They 
are duties, incurred by the opening of th 
year, which may require his attention. Th 
should be absolved promptly and expeditiously, 
There may be a shortage of classroom space 
a condition too often experienced in rapidly 
growing communities. The speedy erection of 
a portable school will easily solve this diff. 
culty. 

“The goal of yesterday—the starting point 
of today” is a motto which may well be agp. 
plied at the opening of the school year. The 
progress of the past year, the good result 
obtained, the new policies inaugurated should 
spur on to better work, greater effort. 

GREENLEE DEFEATED. 

The Denver school board last month elected 


‘a successor to Superintendent L. C. Greenlee, 


who had held the office for three years. Np 
reason was given by any member of the board 
why Mr. Greenlee’s services were not retained, 

It is a regrettable fact that the average term 
of school superintendents is short and_ that 
even the strongest men in the profession ar 
engaged in a constant struggle against u- 
favorable conditions and the uncertainties of 
tenure. 

It appears that Mr. Greenlee has not been 
treated fairly by his former employers. Ordi- 
nary courtesy demands that a superintendent 
or other school employe be given an oppor- 
tunity to resign, even if his services are un- 
satisfactory. Decency would compel a_ board 
to give its reasons, at least confidentially, for 
dropping a man. 

Mr. Greenlee is recognized as a scholarly, 
able superintendent. He should have no trouble 
in finding another position. The board that 
engages him will be certain to secure an ex- 
cellent superintendent. 

THE INEFFICIENT EMPLOYE. 

One of the most difficult duties which de- 
volves upon superintendents and school boards 
is the dismissal of inefficient teachers and 
principals. Mr. A. S. Lindemann, president 
of the Milwaukee school board, in his annual 
address discusses this problem. He writes: 

Inefficiency is sure to find its way into or 
develop in any service. When this occurs it 
must be eliminated. This is both a difficult 
and. unpleasant task, but it is a duty that can- 
not be evaded if we are to be faithful to our 
trust. The inviolable principle, in all matters 
pertaining to school management, must be, 
“The child’s welfare is the highest law.” 

To tolerate a person, however deficient, who 
holds a position as teacher or principal, is an 
easy and popular thing to do. To make 
changes is always hard, and requires more 
moral courage than many persons are able to 
muster. The retention of incompetent per- 
sons in public positions because the responsible 
employers lack the moral fiber necessary to 
remove them is a common fault in all public 
bodies. On the other hand, the removal of 
persons on account of ill-will or prejudice, or 
by other unworthy motive, although often 
charged by persons affected and by their 
friends, is of very rare occurrence. There is 
absolutely nothing to be gained by members, 
through such action, except the ill-will and 
the condemnation of the person affected and 
his friends. 
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A cartoon suggestion for threshing out the Roosevelt - Long controversy. 


The natural conclusion drawn by the public 
as to changes made by the board might very 
naturally be that the members, having the full 
facts before them, had acted for the best in- 
terests of the schools and the pupils. Yet how 
few teachers or principals ever failed of re- 
election who were not, according to their own 
judgment and that of their relatives and per- 
sonal friends, leaders in the profession and 
the victims of a designing and unscrupulous 
superintendent or of injustice and harshness 
on the part of the members of the board? 

Everyone agrees, as an abstract proposition, 
that the persons chosen by the board to teach 
in our schools should be required to attain and 
maintain a high standard; but any attempt 
to enforce that standard in concrete instances 
brings down upon the heads of the school 
officials the wrath of a considerable portion of 
the public for the benefit of whose children 
the school authorities have acted. 

UNWARRANTED DISMISSALS. 

A principal of a Massachusetts high school, 
who has behind him a splendid record for 
efficiency as a schoolmaster and as a citizen, 
was dismissed without cause by a school board 
of three members. 

The incident is such a gross violation of 
school administrative rules that it has at- 
tracted considerable attention among school 
people and led to a strong criticism of a sys- 
tem that will enable three incompetent men 
to dismiss a competent school principal. 
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The incident in question stands singular 






being indicative of the character of the aver- 
age school board and the treatment accorded 
to school men. 

Occasionally we are obliged to report a fla- 
grant case of an unwarranted dismissal of a 
teacher, principal or superintendent. These 
cases, however, are rare and may be regarded 
as an offset to those where incompetents are 
retained in office. 

Under an elective system the public be- 
comes directly responsible for the character 
of the school board. It must hear the con- 
sequence of its own mistakes. 

The regrettable part of the misdirection of 
public opinion lies in the fact that the rising 
generation suffers. The teacher who is un- 
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The re-opening of the schools as the néwspaper cartoonists see it. 


























































E. A. Gastman, Decatur, III. 
Died August 3, 1907. 
justly dealt with is only an incident to the 
larger calamity which follows the adminis- 
tration of a weak and vicious school board. 


“It is a great step forward when the legisla- 
tive and executive functions in school adminis- 
tration are separate,” writes a superintendent. 
“In the actual administration of instruction 
the board of education should be a legislative 
and not an executive body. The executive work 
should be delegated to the paid employes of the 
board. In this way all overstepping of author- 
ity should be avoided and the members of the 
board would be rightfully relieved of a great 
deal of labor which is now imposed upon them.” 

The vital factor in school work is the teacher. 
All other elements—supervision, equipment, 
buildings—are powerless without her general 
scholarship, professional training and enthusi- 
astic work. 

Fidelity to duty, cheerfulness, and willing- 
ness to accept new ideas should be guiding 
characteristics of the beginning school year. 

Preventive discipline is better than curative 
discipline. 

A newspaper philosopher says that “after a 
girl wins a prize for speaking in school she 
continues to talk forever.” We have never no- 
ticed that those who failed to win were a dot 
less talkative on that account. On the con- 
trary 





The average teacher—like the average woman 





is truthful until she is old enough to lie 
about her age. 
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Minneapolis teachers’ salaries advanced to $100. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, BRIGHTON, ILL. 
Theo. C. Kistner, Architect, Granite City, Ill. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, PATASKALA, O. 
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Allen, Architects, Columbus, O. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, ELEVENTH DISTRICT SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. i 
Leenhouts & Guthrie, Architects. s 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. BASEMENT PLAN. 


ELEVATIONS AND FLOOR PLANS, OF THE NEW ELEVENTH DISTRICT SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Leenhonts & Guthrie, Architects. 
THE NEW 11TH DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


the new Eleventh district school which is to center of the front and leads through a vesti- step down from the main floor level to a near 


| , erecte § j rs ree as 1 ‘ ’ j . . : , 
7 * Milwaukee has be Plann din ule to the main corridor and to the main — grade level for the body of the hall. The latter 
accordance with the new building code formu- 


lated by the board of education about six 


The main entrance of the building is in the seating capacity of 1,100. The rear part is a 


stairway. On the right of the stairway are the — is level and will be used for gymnasium pur- 





months a administrative offices of the principal, and to poses when not otherwise occupied. There are 
Ss g zo. : : i 3 
: : » left is : 1 » teachers. no obstructions in the hall; the roof is carried 
The building will contain twenty-four class- the left is a room for the teache — ad clk a 
rooms, each 23x33 feet in size, provided with Directly back of the main stairs is the as- on steel trusses and provided with clerestory 


cloak room 23x5 feet in size. sembly room, 79x83 feet in dimensions, with 2 windows and skylights. 
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The second story is arranged on similar lines 
to the first story, except that a library occupies 
the space over the main entrance. 

The basement is equally divided for the 
sexes and contains playrooms, manual training 


rooms and toilets for each. A> plunge bath 
16x48 feet in size is located under the rear part 
of the assembly room. 

The heating plant is located outside of the 
main building and is thoroughly fireproofed. 
The heating apparatus will be a direct indirect 
system, with ventilation by gravity. 

The architects have given careful attention 
to the lighting of all classrooms and the glass 
area in each represents one-fifth of the floor 
space. The corridors and stairways are all 
fireproof. The total cost of the building will 
be $96,000. 


THE BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


The new Brighton High school had been 
planned to permit the addition of four class- 
rooms without changing the original arrange- 
ment. In this the building ‘is a perfect suc- 
cess without a sacrifice of present utility. 

The lighting of the classrooms deserves spe- 
cial mention. Mr. Kistner, the architect, is a 
stanch believer in unbroken light and for that 
reason groups his windows, with but a narrow 
mullion to separate them. Instead of extend- 
ing the rear windows to the full length, he cuts 
them off short so that the rear light will come 
only from the top. 


PATASKALA HIGH SCHOOL. 


The colonial style of architecture has been 
applied to school buildings with pleasing ef- 
fect, and the architects of the Pataskala high 
school have not failed in using it advantageous- 
ly in this structure. The building is con- 
structed of brick and concrete with a Devon- 
shire wire cut brick in three shades; a dark 
brown base course, reddish brown body brick, 
and dark orange brick above the second story 
windows forming a frieze. The trimmings are 
Bedford stone. 

The first floor contains a large auditorium, 
seating 500 people and suitable for public en- 
tertainments, lectures and amateur theatricals. 
An office for the principal is placed between 
the two, main entrances, and these are flanked 
on either side by a classroom. The second floor 
contains four classrooms adjoining the main 
corridor and two small recitation rooms di- 
rectly above the office on the first floor. The 


HIGH SCHOOL, EVELETH, MINN. 
W. T. Bray, Architect, Duluth, Minn. 


total seating capacity of the school will be 204. 

The architects have been very careful in ar- 
ranging the classrooms to provide ample light, 
and floor and air space. The approximate floor 
space is 22 square feet per pupil and the cubic 
air space is 297 cubic feet. Each classroom is 
lighted from two sides and the windows are 
spaced evenly so that the light is broken. 

Heating and ventilation are induced by a hot 
air gravity system. Fresh warm air is intro- 
duced in the classroom at a point about 8 feet 
above the floor level and the foul air is drawn 
out through a heated stack by means of a 
register at the floor line. The cost of the heat- 
ing system is $1,500. The entire structure will 
cost $24,000. 

The floors are maple, and yellow pine has 
been used for doors and woodwork. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


To place all laboratories in the basement of 
the proposed new high school is the determina- 
tion of the school authorities at Fresno, Cal. 
Investigation by Supt. C. L. McLane in visiting 
other high schools convinced him that all possi- 
ble trouble with defective plumbing could there- 
by be obviated. 

Statistics are being compiled by the Michigan 
state department of instruction on rural school 
heating and ventilation. The figures will be 
used as a basis for legislation to provide proper 
buildings. County School Commissioner Wilson; 
reporting for Ingham county, stated that there 
were but five schools in his territory which had 
adequate equipment. 


SANITATION OF SCHOOLROOMS. 


The state of Pennsylvania has a new law for 
the sanitation of rural schools which will be 
put into operation December ist. The act will 
make heating and ventilation compulsory even 
in one-room rural schools. It reads: , 

Whereas, many schoolrooms of this common- 
wealth have been constructed without provision 
for proper heating and ventilation, and the 
health and comfort of many school children are 
greatly endangered thereby; therefore, 

1. Be it enacted, That on and after the first 
day of December, nineteen hundred and seven, 
it shall be unlawful for any board of school 
directors within this commonwealth, to use a 
common heating stove for the purpose of heat- 
ing any schoolroom, unless every such stove 
shall be in part inclosed within a shield or 
jacket, made of galvanized iron or other suitable 





material, and of sufficient height and so plagg 
as to protect all pupils, while seated at the} 
desks, from direct rays of heat. 

2. Be it further enacted, That every schogl. 
room in this commonwealth shall be provide 
with ample means of ventilation, and that, 
when the windows are the only means in Lise, 
they shall be so constructed as to admit of re 
adjustment, both at the top and at the bottom, 
and some device shall be provided to proteg 
pupils from currents of cold air. 

3. A thermometer shall be placed in- every 
schoolroom in this commonwealth, by the direct. 
ors in charge, and this provision shall be cop. 
plied with even when standard systems of heat. 
ing and ventilation are in use. 

The final section provides that any schoo] 
board which refuses to comply with the act may 
be dismissed from oftice. 

St a eee 
Art Instruction. 

A. B. Clark, Stanford University : 

“Art education in the best secondary schoo 
has become excellent. Recent school exhibj- 
tions including beautiful objects constructed jy 
wood, metal, fabrics, and including chairs, 
tables, lamp shades, block printing, drawings, 
paintings and other objects, show the high de 
gree of taste attained. The increased value is 
due to this thoughtful application of taste ty 
common objects of daily interest, so that art 
training is no longer confined to the drawing 
or painting of pictures which few people appre 
ciate, nor does it mean the design of ornament 
as an excrescence to be stuck upon furniture, 
but rather it means the design of whole objects 
with equal attention to strength, durability, 
good proportion and, in its proper place, to 
decoration. 

“This study is justified in the publie schools 
because at least 75 per cent of value in build- 
ings, sites, houses, furniture and dress is de- 
pendent upon the amount of taste used in the 
making. No subject in the curriculum has 
more value for women. A large part of spir- 
itual sweetness in life depends upon the ability 
of people to buy or make things which are 
artistically good and which will last instead of 
being discarded after a season’s wear because, 
like ‘ragtime’ music, they have lost their 
novelty.” 


Carrollton, Mo. The text-book commissioners 
of Carroll county have adopted for the schools: 
Stepping Stones to Literature readers, Hunt’s 
speller, Allen & Hawkins’ language and gram- 
mar, Thomas’ history, Conn’s physiology, Milne’s 
arithmetic, Medial slant penmanship, Loeb 
& Williams’ civil government, Burkett, Stevens 
& Hill’s agriculture. 

Ifigh school books: Wells’ algebra and 
geometry, Bennett’s Latin, Webster’s English, 
Newcomer’s literature, Myers’ histories, Tarr’s 
physical geography. 


HIGH SCHOOL, HASTINGS, NEB. 
John Latenser, Architect, Omaha, Neb. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATION 


By THOMAS E. HOYE, Heating and Ventilating Engineer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


This subject has always been one of more 
than passing interest to me. It becomes one of 
greater interest, and even of grave concern, 
when school bodies depart from the established 
order of things and return to old and discarded 
methods. 

A leading city is asking for competitive 
plans for school buildings, to be equipped with 
a gravity system of ventilation, also specifying 
that thirty cubic feet of air per minute be fur- 
nished for each occupant, up to the seating 


capacity of the rooms. 


The Gravity System. 

A gravity plant using direct and indirect 
radiation is generally admitted to be insufficient 
to insure good ventilation in large buildings. 
They are not positive and cannot be relied 
upon, as changes in atmospheric conditions af- 
fect them, and if not carefully operated are at 
times wholly inadequate. 

An air velocity of three feet per second at 
the register is good work for a natural ven- 
tilating system, and this is secured only under 
favorable conditions. On this basis it would 
require a flue having a cross section area of 
§1-3 square feet to supply the requisite amount 
of fresh air to a classroom containing fifty 
pupils. The space occupied by flues of this 
size, in addition to the uncertainty of the flow, 
makes it practically prohibitive for our school 
buildings. 

It is to be regretted that the school authorities 
have considered the feasibility of providing the 
volume of air mentioned except by mechanical 
means, especially at this time when the quan- 
tity of fresh air required is generally acknowl- 
edged, and its value appreciated, and I believe 
it is taking a step backwards to return to the 
obsolete, unreliable and inefficient method of 
natural ventilation. 


A Large Variety of Systems. 

Heating and ventilating of school buildings 
is deemed to be a serious problem, principally, 
I think, on aceount of the dissimilar results 
secured from the many types of apparatus in 
use. Nearly all the heating and ventilating in 
school buildings has been designed to a large 
extent by the contractors who did the work, and 
as they had no incentive to do it better than 
their contract called for, or their low bid war- 
ranted them to do, you have plants of high and 
low merit. Of late, complete plans and speci- 
fications are furnished for this work, and I have 
no doubt if they are honestly carried out much 
improvement and more satisfactory results will 
be gained. 

Heating systems in the public schools consist 
of the 57 varieties. Some are warmed by stoves. 
some by hot air furnaces, some have direct and 
indirect steam heat; some gravity ventilation: 
some mechanical ventilation. 

Mechanical Ventilation. 

Ventilating by mechanical means was intro- 
duced in 1893 in Milwaukee. It was the double 
duct system, the main air duct having two 
compartments, the upper half carrying hot air 
and the lower part cool air, mixing dampers be- 
ing placed. at the base of flues leading to 
rooms. The building is healthy and ventilated 
wholly by the fan system. A’ small amount of 
direct radiation was provided for the toilet 
rooms, first floor corridors, teachers’ room, and 
the principal’s office, but is not in use except 
when the fan is shut down. 


With this type of apparatus, there are alter- 
nate blasts of hot or cold air delivered to the 
rooms. This was considered an objectionable 
feature, as the cost of operation was large; no 


other plant of this kind was installed, excepting 
one in the West Side High school. 

Close observation of the working of the first 
fan system during the winter of 1903 and 1904 
influenced the authorities to separate the heat- 
ing from the ventilating, and as a result all 
school buildings constructed since are heated 
by direct radiation, independently of the air 
supply, so that they can be heated even if the 
motive power for running the fan is out of 
service. The building being heated by direct 
radiaton, it is not necessary to run the fan ex- 
cept at such times as the school is in session. 


In mild winter weather, when little heat is 
required, the fan system may be used wholly 
for heating and ventilating, and the direct 
radiaton shut off. During warm weather, when 
the boilers are not in use, the fan can be oper- 
ated for ventilating. With this type of appa- 
ratus a single air duct is used. The air supply 
for the entire building is brought to the re- 
quired temperature by means of a mixing dam- 
per, usually placed in a cold air by-pass below 
the fan coils, which is operated by a thermo- 
stat placed in the main warm air duct. This 
damper allows cold air to flow into the warm 
air chamber, until the temperature is about 80 
degrees at that point. It is then forced through 
single air ducts with branches leading to the 
several rooms and delivered to them at a con- 
stant temperature of about 70 degrees. The 
deficiency of warmth is supplied by the direct 
radiation, which is controlled by thermostats 
placed in each classroom. This method of heat- 
ing and ventilating, when properly constructed 
and intelligently handled, should, in my judg- 
ment, show a higher efficiency and greater 
economy than any other type. 


An Air Washer. 

The new North Side High school at Milwau- 
kee will be the first in that city to have an air 
filter in connection with the ventilating system. 
The device specified is a coke filter, consisting 
of a steel frame ineased in a heavy wire screen. 
This chamber is filled with hard furnace coke 
and perforated water pipes placed at the top 
discharges water that moistens or washes the 
coke as desired. The air is drawn through the 
filter a distance of twenty-four inches, cleaning 
it of dust and*soot which adheres to the coke 
and is washed away by the water to a drain. 
The air, after passing through the filter, is 
drawn through a series of baffle plates to re- 
move the surplus moisture that may be carried 
through. 


An objection to this type of air cleaner is the 
space it oeceupies, requiring as it does six 
square feet area exposed to the air supply for 
each square foot area in fan inlet. It is also 
subject to the same criticism that is made rela- 
tive to all similar devices, the longer they are 
used, the more foul they become. To obviate 
these objections, a well designed spray or water 
filter can be employed. They consist of fine 
sprays, or sheets of water, through which the 
air is drawn, washing down all solid matter, 
baffle plates to remove moisture also being used. 
Where the cost of water is to be considered it 
ean be used over and over for a long time by 
means of a power pump pumping the water 
back into the spray piping. 

A desirable feature of a filter for summet 
use is that the air is cooled about 10 degrees 
while passing through it, making it possible to 
reduce the temperature of rooms to that extent 
in warm weather. It also reduces the humidity 
of summer air, for as the capacity of air to 
absorb moisture increases as the temperature 
rises, it is freed from it in cooling, and while a 
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humidifier is desirable for winter use when a 
large per cent of moisture adds to the efficiency 
of heating, dry air is required in warm weather 
for comfort. 

Milwaukee was the first, and probably is one 
of the largest, users of heat: regulation for 
school buildings. Without it, fan heating as 
applied to them would be a failure. .I do not 
think a classroom could be kept habitable with 
the air changing six to eight times per hour, 
unless the temperature was under automatic 
control. 


Springfield, Ill. McFarland’s commercial 


geography has been selected for use in the high 
school. 


THE PROBLEMS OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

The growing interest in technical education, 
which has resulted in the passage of laws in 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin permitting and 
encouraging the establishment of trade schools, 
has also led to a study of problems connected 
with it. 

At the recent convention of the N. E. A. a 
department for the study of these problems was 
successfully launched. Mr. Louis G. Monin, 
dean of the Armour Institute of Technology, 
in stating the scope of the new department also 
laid down the general problems which the edu- 
cational factors must contend with before tech- 
nical and industrial education becomes an in- 
tegral part of our school system. 


Mr. Monin said: “Technical education is 
bound to be the most favored phase of education 
in our nation, because its chief principle is that 
of self-activity, engaging the student’s interest, 
compelling him to imitate patterns, devices and 
methods, and to improve them, and thus, above 
all, teaching him at all times the significance 
and saving power of effort. For, the man capa- 
ble of sustained effort is the man who wins! 


“Looking over the entire field of technical and 
industrial education there emerge four distinct 
classes of problems worthy of serious consider- 
ation by the members of the new department: 


“First—Educational (pedagogical) problems, 
i. e., problems of ends and aims and of methods; 
problems of the relation of the cultural elements 
to the technical. 


“Second—Administrative problems; proper 
relations between the different schools, proper 
articulation of courses, i. e., training of teach- 
ers, ete. 


“Third—Social problems; relation of techni- 
cal and industrial schools to the public and to 
other organizations, especially to the society for 
the promotion of engineering education, and to 
the society for the promotion of industrial edu- 
cation. 





“Fourth—Problems dealing with state support 
and control, i. e., considering the union of 
national, state or municipal support and con- 
trol with the activity of private associxz,ions. 
Technical and industrial education should be- 
come part of the public school system. How 
soon this will be realized is a matter for the 
people to decide. But our department should 
insist that technical and industrial education 
should receive adequate support from the state, 
and not be left to charitable organizations and 
to private enterprise. 


“The scope of the department of technical edu- 
cation is, therefore, to embrace in its deliber- 
ations all phases of technical and industrial 
education, laying special emphasis upon the 
development of secondary technical education ; 
to infuse a spirit of culture, justice and altru- 
ism into the aims and methods of all such 
schools, and furthermore, to insist upon the 
truth that all instruction must be educative, 
making for manhood, womanhood and citizen- 
ship.” 
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PERPETUALLY ENJOINED. 
Judge K. M. Landis of the United States 
District Court at Chicago has issued a perpetual 
injunction dissolving the school furniture and 


church pew combine. The firms against whom 
the order was entered are the same that Judge 
Landis fined last May for violating the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 

The decree restrains the defendants from tak- 
ing part in or engaging in any combination or 
conspiracy the purpose or effect of which is to 
restrain trade in violation of the Sherman law. 
The decree further restrains the defendants from 
agreeing upon and fixing uniform and non-com- 
petitive prices; collusively agreeing to refrain 
from bidding against each other in the sale of 
church pews and school desks; the making of 
fictitious, assisting or straw bids; the organi- 
zation, managing and conducting of any asso- 
ciation or club for the purpose of agreeing upon 
uniform arbitrary minimum prices or the at- 
tending or taking part at the meetings of any 
such association or club; the reporting to any 
person of church pew or school desk prospects; 
or assigning and allotting of prospective sales 
of church pews and school desks among and to 
the several defendants by Frederick A. Hol- 
brook; the combining or conspiring together or 
with each other to monopolize any part of the 
trade and commerce in school desks or church 
pews throughout the United States. 


Combined Desk and Seat. 
Second, Cold Spring, N. Y. 


John T. Brent, 





In combination, a pair of. separated metallic 
basepieces, a desk and metallic uprights sup- 
porting the desk and carried by and above both 
basepieces, additional metallic uprights extend- 
ing upwardly one from each basepiece, a bar 
connecting the last-named uprights at their 
upper ends, a seat-back supported by both of the 
second named uprights and bar and free of the 
desk, and brace members supporting the seat- 
back and connected with the basepieces. 

Eraser-Pad Cleaner. Edward M. McNamara, 
Chicago, Tl. 

1. In an apparatus for cleaning eraser pads, 
the ¢smbination of a housing, a revoluble car- 
rier journaled therein, a series of resilient beat- 
ers secured to the housing, and a series of lift- 
ing pins mounted on the carrier. 

2. In an apparatus for cleaning eraser pads, 
the combination of a housing, a revoluble car- 
rier journaled therein, a series of resilient beat- 
ers secured to the housing, a series of brushes 
mounted in the housing intermediate of the 
beaters, and a series of lifting pins mounted on 
the carrier. 

3. In an apparatus for cleaning eraser pads, 
the combination of a housing, a revoluble car- 
rier journaled therein and formed with a ser- 
rated periphery the tangential faces of which 
constitute supports for the eraser pads, a series 
of resilient beaters secured to the housing, and 
a series of lifting pins mounted on the carrier. 

4. In an apparatus for cleaning eraser pads, 
the combination of a housing, a revoluble car- 





rier journaled therein and formed with a ser- 
rated periphery the tangential faces of which 
constitute supports for the eraser pads, a serics 
of resilient beaters secured to the housing, a 
series of spring clips on the carrier for engage- 
ment with the eraser pads, and a scries of lift- 
ing pins mounted on said carrier. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

Louisville, Ky. The Pennsylvania Structural 
Slate Co., Easton, Pa., will furnish the slate for 
blackboards in the public schools, amounting 
to $1,500. 

Houma, La. Six hundred and ten desks, 
maps, globes and blackboards will be furnished 
by the A. H. Andrews Company of Chicago at 
a cost of $2,200. 

Chicago, Ill. Contracts for the installation 
of scientific laboratories and supplies have been 
awarded to C. H. Stoelting & Company, West- 
ern Electric Company, Central Scientifie Com- 
pany, Bausch & Lomb, Eimer & Amend, Rand, 
McNally & Company and F. A. Hardy & Com- 
pany. ° 

Norfolk, Va. The city school board has pur- 
chased 500 desks from the A. H. Andrews Co. 
The Virginia Sehool Supply Company has the 
contract for the entire state. 

Toledo, O. Desks purchased from A. H. An- 
drews Company, Chicago. 

Lorain, O. The board of edueation has pur- 
chased fifty dozen stereographs from Under- 
wood & Underwood to be used in the grade 
schools. 


Rockford, Tl. The American Seating Com- 
pany will supply 800 desks for the high school. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The supply committee of the 
school board has awarded the contract for black- 
boards to the Haney School Furniture Company 
and for desks to the A. H. Andrews Company 
and the Caxton School Furniture Company. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has. ordered 
one hundred special seats and desks for the 
Spalding School for Crippled Children from the 
American Seating Company. 

Cohoes, N. Y. Contract for scientifie sup- 
plies has been awarded to the Central Scientific 
Co., and L. E. Knott & Co. 

The contract for desks, blackboards and 
other supplies to furnish the new St. Agnes 
school now being completed at Chicago Heights, 
Tll., was placed with M. H. E. Beckley, Chi- 
ago. 

The University of Illinois at Urbana, TIL, has 
ordered another McIntosh College Bench Lan- 
ters for the Department of Chemistry. 

Toledo, O. Desks purehased from the A. TH. 
Andrews Company. 
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The Pacifie Coast office of Ginn & Company 
has been removed from Oakland to 717 Market 
street, San Francisco, occupying the quarters 
which they had before the earthquake. Mr, 4. 
EK. Shumate and Selden C. Smith are in charge, 

The Century Company has just issued g 
handsome new eatalogue of their books. This 
firm has been publishing educational books less 
than five years and this catalogue contains q 
complete list of their text and supplementary 
works. A copy will be sent cheerfully to any- 
one requesting it. 

Romeyn B. Hough of Lowville, N. Y.. author 
of “Hough’s American Words,” has just com. 
pleted a handbook of the trees of the Norther 
States and Canada, east of the Rocky Mow. 
tains. The work is photo-deseriptive of the 
leaves, fruits, winter twigs and typical barks 
of each species of trees found in the territory 
included in the title. 

State Superintendent Hyatt of California has 
announced that the new state speller will cost 
nineteen cents, f. o. b. Sacramento; by mail, 
twenty-four cents. Pupils will pay twenty-four 
eents at book dealers. 

Professor David Eugene Smith of Columbia 
University has been granted a leave of absence 
for the academic year 1907-1908. THe will spend 
the fifteen months in visiting the great eduea- 
tional centers of the Orient, gathering material 
for his lectures upon the history of mathe- 
maties. Teachers of mathematies who have had 
opportunity to test the value of the well-known 
Smith Arithmeties (Ginn & Company, publish- 
ers), will be interested to learn that their author 
purposes on this trip to complete his knowledge 
of the present-day teaching of mathematies, by 
investigating the methods of those countries in 
which he has not already studied the subject. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have added six 
titles to their popular Handy Volume Classies: 
Best American Tales, edited by Trent and Tlen- 
neinan; Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi, 
Meditations of Mareus Aurelius, Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World, by 
Religio Medici, by Browne. 
ineludes 183 pages. 

RECENT ADOPTIONS. 
St. Louis, Mo. The sehool board has pur- 


chased 360 desk copies of Bryant’s Tow to Tell 
Stories to Children. 


Drummond, and 
The series now 


The following books have been placed on the 
supplementary reading list: Kingsley’s West- 
ward Ho, University Publishing Co.; Grover’s 
Folk Lore Reader, American Book Co.; Haaren 
& Poland’s Famous Men of the Middle Ages; 
Carpenter’s Africa, American Book Co. 

The use of the primer of the Modern Music 
Series, published by Silver, Burdett & Co., was 
authorized for the primary grades during the 
coming school year. 

Springfield, Mo. The Greene county text 
book commission has selected: Graded Liter- 
ature readers, Chas. E. Merrill Co.; Brooks’ 
readers, American Book Co.; Practical writing 
system, American Book Co.; American Leaders 
and Heroes (elementary history), Chas Serib- 
ner’s Sons; Language Through Literature, Art 
and Nature, Rand, MeNally & Co.; Krohn’s 
physiology, D. Appleton & Co. 

Ash Grove, Mo. The Cedar county school 
book board has selected the following books: 
Conn’s physiology, Steps in English grammar, 
Smith’s arithmetic, Frye’s geographies, Cyr 
and New Educational readers. 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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Examining and Grading Grains. 
By Thomas Lyttleton Lyon, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Kdward Gerrard Montgomery, Univer- 


sity of Nebraska. 12mo., cloth. 101 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book is a laboratory manual for the 
study of field crops and has been prepared for 
the use of agricultural students in colleges, nor- 
mal schools and high schools. 

Wheat, corn, oats, barley and hay plants are 
taken up successively. 

To insure a knowledge of the cereals and to 
develop the powers of observation, exercises are 
arranged for describing each of the cereals by 
filling out blank forms with the aid of a given 
set of terms, by which the characters of the 
different types and varieties of grains in the 
head are forced upon the attention of the stu- 
dent. 

The threshed grain is studied in relation to 
its structure and to the qualities which deter- 
mine its value for commercial uses and for seed. 
To study the first of these the grain is judged 
according to the rules adopted by large terminal 
grain markets. In wheat, for instance, these 
rules cover the qualities of hardness, texture, 
weight, soundness, mustiness, and color. <A 
collection of wheat samples are examined with 
reference to these qualities, and graded aceord- 
ing to their respective values. The value of 
the grain for milling purposes is judged by 
means of a score card. All of the cereals are 
treated in a similar manner. 

For the identification of grass, millet, and 
legume seeds a key is used and the work sim- 
plified by means of carefully prepared illus- 
trations. The grading of hays is analogous to 
the grading of grains. 

The Wooster Juvenile Speaker. 

For school and general use. 112 pages. Price, 
paper cover, twenty-five cents; cloth cover, fifty 
cents. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

This little book is a reprint of Miss Wooster’s 
well known primary speaker. The recitations, 
dialogues and songs are not only clever and 
well adapted for kindergarten and primary 
grade use but have a distinct literary and edu- 
cational value. The mechanical makeup of the 
book is appropriate and attractive. 

The Phonic Word List. 

A complete list of all the monosyllabie words, 
phonograms and syllabic elements of the Eng- 
lish language. By Sarah F. Buckelew and Mar- 
garet W. Lewis, public school No. 49, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York, N. Y. Price, 30 
cents. Tsaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

The idea of the authors in preparing ‘this 
book may be summed up in the words of Pesta- 
lozzi. “I desired not to teach new arts and 
sciences but to make more easy the commence- 
ments of all arts and sciences.” It is important 
that the study of the English language should 
begin early in childhood. The thought of the 
teacher in presenting the study is how to make 
it simple and interesting for her pupils. In 
this work, the authors have attempted to meet 
the needs as revealed to them in the schools. 

In following out the methods prescribed a 
period of ten minutes each day should be al- 
lowed. The work should be conducted with 
rapidity during the class, keeping the interest 


from lagging. One sound should be taken at 


~ 


each less« yn. 
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Exercises for phonic spelling without black- 
board, combinations, sounds of the five vowels, 
- diphthongs, terminal combinations, unaccented 
syllables, ete., are taken up in order. The uses 
of the circle “s” final and medial in shorthand 
characters are presented, thus combining phonic 
drill with shorthand practice. 


The book not only meets the needs of the 
pupil in the elementary school but also becomes 
invaluable to foreigners when learning the Eng- 
lish language. 

Laboratory and Field Manual of Botany. 

By Joseph Y. Bergen, A. M., and Bradley 
M. Davis, Ph. D. 289 pages. Prices, 90 cents, 
net. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This manual is intended to supply. full diree- 
tions for the laboratory and field work which 
should accompany the study of the “Principles 
of Botany” by the same authors. It will be 
found considerably more explicit than many 
guides of its class, and is particularly full in 
experiments on the simpler topics of plant 
physiology, in studies of many types of spore 
plants leading to a clear idea of the evolution of 
the vegetable kingdom, and in the rudiments of 
that kind of ecology which is based on the quan- 
titative study of plant adaptations and the de- 
termination of the physical environment of the 
individual. 

Reading for Training Classes. 

By Rose M. Libby, Clayton, N. Y. 
cloth. C. W. Bardeen, publisher, 
N. Y. 

The aim of this book is to aid students in 
teachers’ training classes and others who are 
preparing to pass the New York state regents’ 
examinations. The first part is an elaboration 
of the outline on reading prepared by the State 
Edueation department and treats of the mental 
and physical elements of reading. In the sec- 
ond part the “material” of reading is discussed, 
in general; then methods of teaching primary, 
intermediate, advanced reading, word study and 
spelling. The teacher will find in this latter 
part a mine of information and cannot but be 
benefited by a careful study. 


187 pages, 
Syracuse, 


The typographieal work deserves criticism in 
that the capitalization and punctuation are in- 
consistent and often at variance with the ae- 
cepted rules. 

Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. 

By John Hays Gardiner, assistant professor 
of English in Harvard University; George Ly- 
man Kittredge, professor of English in Harvard 
University, and Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of 
Simmons College, formerly supervisor of 
schools in Boston. 12mo., cloth. 
List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.10, 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

As stated in its preface, this book has been 
prepared to meet the needs of those teachers 
and students who require a manual of compo- 
sition and rhetoric, somewhat fuller, and rather 
more advanced than the same authors’ Elements 
of English Composition. It is freely admitted 
that the matter used in both the books is the 
same. The Manual differs from the Elements, 
however, in the arrangement and treatment of 
the several subjects and in the wealth of new 
material which has been added. 


500 pages. 
Ginn «& 


The purpose of the book is to consider lan- 
guage in its relation to thought and the expres- 
sion of thought. This is a characteristic of the 
work noticeable in the first and succeeding 
chapters. Practicability, however, guides every 
exereise so that the expression of thought be- 
comes unconsciously original. 

The authors very clearly and pointedly open 
their Manual with a brief discussion of compo- 
sition in general. They make the four divisions 
of narration, description, exposition and argu- 
mentation, passing, however, immediately to 
thought, originality and their relation to the 
pupil. 
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With these general points in mind, the four 
forms of composition are consecutively treated. 
Those different portions on the point of the 
story, the uses of incident in narration, sensa- 
tions in description, character study, essentials 
of exposition, arrangement and outline, prece- 
dents and presentation of arguments, paragraphs, 
sentences, words, ete., etc., are particularly no- 
ticeable for the interesting manner of presenta- 
tion and for their aptness of illustration. The 
book adheres not too closely but successfully to 
the word “manual,” is clear and precise, in- 
cludes all those essential parts so necessary in 
composition and the study of language, and 
finally is usable in the true sense of the word. 

Correct English. 

A Complete Grammar. By Josephine Turck 
Baker. Cloth. 257 pages. List price, 65 cents. 
Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Americans are, as a rule, indifferent gram- 


e 


marians. The evolution now in_ progress, 
changing a vast heterogeneous people, repre- 
senting all nations of- the world, into 
x new homogeneous nation, which will 


eventually govern a new United States, will, 
perhaps, explain and apologize for this state of 
indifference. It will, however, not excuse edu- 
cators from laying greater stress on the study 
of English. It should only arouse and stimu- 
late greater attention to the foreigner, which 
would compel special legislation for his needs, 
thus facilitating and rendering more effective 
the process of national amalgamation. 

There is, then, but one solution for this state 
of indifference. This solution lies in the con- 
tinued insistence upon the correct use of the 
English language. 

The correct use of the English language can 
be aequired with the aid of some guide, which 
will point with fatal directness to the error, 
and immediately suggest the remedy. This 
guide must necessarily first realize the under- 
lying principles upon which the entire use of 
language is based. It must state with pre- 
cision and comprehension the several rules and 
laws, called grammar and rhetoric. A study 
of the incorrect usages of the language will 
then exemplify and prove the rules, supple- 
menting the whole in a most practical man- 
ner. Correct English is such a guide. 

Miss Josephine Turck Baker has realized, in 
a great measure the cause and effect of poor 
English. Unhesitatingly she offers a remedy. 
Her litthe magazine on Correct English has 
accomplished much in the cause. The present 
book is perhaps the culminating point of her 
efforts. 

The principal feature of “Correct English: 
Ilow to Use It.” is its teachability. That is 
to say, the book in itself is not teachable, but 
those various formal sentences explaining the 
underlying principles of grammar and rhetoric 
are surprisingly clear, concise and emphatic. 
The exercises and illustrations are good. The 
book is remarkable in that grammar is dis- 
tinguished from a so-called reference depart- 
ment. The grammar section contains an ex- 
planation of the parts of speech; the noun, 
pronoun, adjective, ete., ete. The reference 
department explains the formation of the 
plural, of proper nouns, irregular plurals, col- 
lective nouns, the use of shall and will, should 
and would, may and might, and an elaborate 
Correct Word department. 

Through France and the French Syntax. 
By Robert 
Louis Sanderson, assistant professor of French 
in Yale University. With colored map. The 
Silver Series of modern language text books. 
153 pages. Introductory list price, 65 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

Disconnected passages often form the basis of 
work in translation. This variety in theme 

(Concluded on Page 20.) 


A book of French composition. 
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GOOD-BYE, MISSOURI. 
Oh, Missouri’s not the place for me, 
There are other lands I long to see; 
With its niggers and its chiggers 
And its damnable intriguers— 
No, Missouri’s not the place for me! 
—A Bookman. 


NOT HIS TRAIN. 

He was from the east, in fact he had never 
been west of the Mississippi. In his own state 
he was considered a crack man, and such he 
was, too. His pleasing, affable manner and 
his ready adaptability made him a favorite 
with school people and paved the way for many 
a conquest, where another less pleasing man 
would have failed. It was with high expecta- 
tions to do or die that he went west, upon 
orders from his chief. And he succeeded far 
better than the chief expected. We are not 
concerned with his (work; the contracts he 
mailed to the home office tell the story better 
than we can. 


We only want to tell the truthful story of 
an experience he had in a U town that 
disturbed his mental equilibrium very much 
and caused him to forget his New England 
politeness. 





He had interviewed a superintendent and 
city board in the town mentioned and had 


succeeded in getting a contract for two of his’ 


books. Perfectly satisfied with himself and the 
world he packed his two suit cases at the little 
hotel, paid his bill and started for the depot in 
company with two brother bookmen. The sun 
was blistering hot, the road dusty, and our 
bookman was in a wilted condition when he 
reached the shanty which served as railroad 
station. 


The eastbound train soon came and his two 
companions got aboard and were whirled away. 
He sat on a trunk in the shade of the station 
waiting for the westbound, which was due at 
4:30 p. m. The heat was suffocating, even in 
the shade, and our friend longed for a glass of 
something cool. Finally, however, he walked 
into the tiny waiting room and asked the sta- 
tion agent how long it would take before the 
train should come. “Well,” answered that in- 
dividual, “she’s eighteen hours late now, and 
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the way she’s running, I don’t expect her here 
before 8 o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

“Great Scott, but I must get over to ———— 
by tonight!” 


“Sorry,” said the agent. “I'll tell you what 
[’ll do. You go back to the boarding house 


and I’ll ring up the landlady as soon as I 
hear from Ogden.” : 

So our bookman picked up his luggage and 
started up the deserted road. The sun seemed 
hotter than ever; his collar was wilted; his 
spirits low. 

After he had walked perhaps a quarter mile 
he heard a rumble as of an approaching train; 
then a whistle. He turned and to his amaze- 
ment saw a passenger train, westbound, come 
to a full stop at the station. Back he sped, 
as fast as the load he carried would permit; 
he knew that ‘must be his train; there was 
only one westbound passenger. 

All out of breath, red in the face, and per- 
spiring, he dashed up to the depot just in time 
to see the train pull out and gather speed as 
it rounded the first curve. 

There was fire in his eye and anger in his 
voice as he approached the agent. “What did 
you mean by telling me that the train wouldn’t 
come until tomorrow morning,” he demanded. 

“Just what I said. She won’t be here before 
8 tomorrow morning.” 

“Well, what train was that?’ 

“Aw,” said the agent wearily, “that was yes- 
terday’s train. 


TAKES LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. George E. Welles, who has been state 
representative for Silver, Burdett & Company, 
has been given an indefinite leave of absence 
by the firm. Mr. Welles’ health has not been 
the best for more than a year, making a change 
of occupation necessary. He is now devoting 
his time to the development of some investments 
made previously which are yielding liberal re- 
turns under his personal care. He makes his 
home at Lake Minnetonka, where he has a fine 
orchard and garden. Mr. Welles says that he 
never enjoyed life better. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

After a strenuous campaign in South Dakota 
and Missouri, Mr. Howard A. Arbury has taken 
up the regular work as representative for Silver, 
Burdett & Company in Minnesota. Mr. Arbury 
is acquainted in the state and has made a good 
impression among school people. 

Mr. Murray N. Parker has accepted the west- 
ern agency for Little, Brown & Company. He 
was formerly with Benj. H. Sonborn & Com- 
pany in the T]linois field. 
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MR. MURRAY N. PARKER, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Recently appointed Western Agent for the Educational 
Publications of Little, Brown & Company, 


Mr. Edwin R. Jones is entering his eighth 
year of successful service as Indiana state agent 
for Silver, Burdett & Company. During the 
summer Mr. Jones has done special work for ° 
his house in St. Paul, South Dakota and 
Missouri. 

Mr. A. F. Brown, representing the American 
Book Company, is now located at Becher City, 
in the southern part of the state of Illinois. 

Memphis, Tenn. For the use of the high 
school the board has selected the following 
text books: Wentworth’s Algebra, Cheyney’s 
English History, Morey’s Outlines of Ancient 
History, Harding’s Essentials of Mediaeval 
and Modern History, Halleck’s history of Eng- 


lish Literature and Thompson’s Ilistory of the | 


United States. : 
Tampa, Fla. The county school board has 
selected Frye’s geographies to replace Tarr & 


Me Murry’s. 


WHAT IT IS. 
Composition of the Famous Focd. 


A widespread interest has been created among 
good livers, as to the composition of Grape- 
Nuts, the food that has become popular and 
famous the world over. 

It has long been known to physicians, chem- 
ists and food experts that the starchy portion 
of entire wheat and barley flours is transformed 
into a true and very choice sugar by the act of 
intestinal digestion in the human body. This 
sugar is identical with and is known as grape- 
sugar, and it is in condition for immediate 
transformation into blood and the necessary 
structure from which the delicate nerve centres 
are built up. 

A food expert followed a line of experiments 
until he produced a food ealled Grape-Nuts, of 
which grape-sugar forms the principal part, 
and it is produced by following Nature’s proc- 
esses, in a mechanical way. That is, heat, 
moisture and time are the methods employed 
and directed by scientific facts gained in re- 
search. 

Grape-Nuts food is probably entitled to the 
claim of being the most perfectly adapted food 
for human needs in existence. Certain it is 


that the user’s delight in the flavor and the 
perfect action of intestinal digestion during 
the use of Grape-Nuts is satisfying, and the 
added strength of body confirms the fact. 
“There’s a reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 
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INTERCHANGE of 
WORLD INTERESTS 


Makes Geography 
a Vital Subject 
















With possessions thousands of miles 
in extent and thousands of miles apart, 
it behooves us to make ourselves familiar 
with the geography of our country not 
only on this side of the Pacific, but also 
on the other. 


With American mothers in the great 
places of England, Germany, Russia, 
and other continental Europe, binding 
us closer to the powers of the world, it 
behooves us to study political and geo- 
graphical relationships of nations and 
what they mean in the future growth of 
our country. 





With American industrial interests 
penetrating every quarter of the globe, 
we must look into foreign resources. 








With thousands of foreigners yearly 
entering our ports and filling our schools, 
it is important that we acquaint our- 
selves with the countries and conditions 
that send out so much material for em- 
bodiment in our commonwealth. 






















To this end maps and globes are 
indispensable. They give an actual 
view that nothing else can do. To be 
obtained in wide variety and fascinating 
range of subject, the maps run from 
physical and relief to political and his- 
torical, and the globes from celestial 
spheres to deep sea globes. 





The student and business man will 
find in our collection everything that 
either could desire. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


Chicago New York 






SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. W. H. Elson, the kindergartens will hold 
double sessions daily. That is to say, one class 
will attend in the forenoon and another in the 
afternoon, under the same teacher. The cost 
of instructing kindergarten children has been 
$26 per year, due to the fact that only a single 
session is held. In Chicago the cost is $16 and 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., $11.98. 

Fergus Falls, Minn. Manual training has 
been introduced in the schools under two teach- 
ers. Carpenter work, joinery, mechanical draw- 
ing and iron work are taught the boys, while 
the girls receive instruction in sewing, drawing 
and domestic science. 

Kansas City, Mo. An extension of manual 
training and domestic science work in the ward 
schools has been made by adding seven manual 
training centers to those in existence. Each 
manual training center includes cooking and 
sewing. This makes a total of seventeen man- 
ual training centers in addition to the work of 
the manual training high school and the Lin- 
coln high school. The cost of each center, in- 
cluding a teacher, is $1,000 per year. Equip- 
ment costs from $400 to $500. The domestic 
science departments cost about $900 a year be- 
sides equipment. 

Birmingham, England. The cookery depart- 
ment of the elementary schools makes a weekly 
marketing expedition. The pupils, whose ages 





range from eleven 
years upwards, are 
taken to the various 
shops, and instructed 
in front of the win- 
dows which articles to 
buy, which to avoid, 
and those best for cer- 
tain dishes. 

Defiance, O. The 
position of supervisor 
of drawing and pen- 
manship has been ere- 
ated at the suggestion 
of the superintendent. 
A salary of $60 per 
month will be attached 
to the position. 

Quiney, Mass. The 
study of Spanish will 
be introduced as an 
elective in the high 


GULICK’S HYGIENE SERIE 


By Luther Halsey Gulick 
GOOD HEALTH. By Frances Gulick Jewett 


Here, tucked away in the lines of an interesting story, young 
readers will learn just how to care for the eyes, ears and teeth, 


how to get pure air into a room, and impure air out—and why these 
duties should be performed. 


TOWN AND CITY. By Frances Gulick Jewett 


Civic hygiene is here taught in a way that children can com- 
prehend and practice. 
responsibilities, in order to guard against impure water and milk, 
tuberculosis, unclean streets, accumulated garbage and other evils 
of town and city life. 


They learn to shoulder at once some small 


ll Arnold’s With Pencil and Pen 


Coffeyville, Kas. The 
school board has de- 
cided to introduce 
manual training into 
the grade schools of 
the city. 

Agriculture is taught 
in almost all central- 
ized rural schools in 
the country. Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota 
have established rural 
agricultural high 
schools. 

Oakdale, Cal. The 
Union high school 
trustees at a_ recent 
meeting decided to 
have a four years’ com- 
mercial course here- 
after and to introduce 
Spanish, in addition to the languages already 
in the course. 

Stillwater, Minn. A commercial course has 
been added to the high school curriculum. 

Logan, Ia. Manual training will be intro- 


own language. 


Boston 
San Francisco 


duced in the school at the opening of the new 


year. 


TO REGULATE BOOK DEALERS. 

The city of Minneapolis has a new ordinance 
to regulate the purchase and disposition of 
second-hand school and library books. The 
value of an ordinance of this kind, especially 
in large cities, is apparent. It deters book 
dealers from purchasing such books indiscrim- 
inately and permits of the easy detection of 
stolen books. 

The law passed by the Minneapolis council 
provides that every book dealer who purchases 
a second-hand school or library book must 
make a record in a book kept for that purpose. 
For each purchase, the title of the books, the 
number of volumes, the names of the publishers 
and the names and addresses of the persons 
from whom they are bought must be recorded. 
The persons must be accurately described 
within six hours after making the report. 

This record must be open to public inspec- 
tion during business hours. The city “pawn- 
brokers’ inspector” is required to visit every 
dealer daily and inspect the record. 

The book dealer must, at noon each day, 
report to the city superintendent of schools and 
the city librarian all purchases with complete 
particulars, and may not dispose of any books 
so reported. 

Free to Every Teacher. 


Most teachers fully recognize the value of 
the dictionary, but how many regularly teach 
the use of the dictionary? The publishers of 
Webster’s International Dictionary have just 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS 
By Sarah Louise Arnold 


Intended to help the busy teacher and to aid the children in 
putting their thoughts into writing. It is adapted to the upper half 
of the primary school, contains enough material to admit of selec- 
tion in different schools and affords ample material for the required 
written work preceding the fourth grade. 

The lessons combine work in writing, drawing, and story-telling. 
Simple poems are given, to be learned by heart, and copies of 
famous paintings are presented as a basis for stories in the child’s 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 





The Best Book for Teachers 


THE 
RECITATION 


By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D., 


Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Co., Pa. 





The conscientious, earnest teach- 
‘er who desires to do better work, 
should not fail to read this book 
and keep it at hand for constant 
reference. 


Sent Postpaid for $1.25 


Liberal discount when purchased in 
quantity. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia 


Publishers 





issued a handsome thirty-two page booklet on 
the use of the dictionary, “The Dictionary 
Habit.” Sherwin Cody, well known as a writ- 
er and authority on English grammar and com- 
position, is the author. The booklet contains 
seven lessons for systematically acquiring the 
dictionary habit. A copy will be sent gratis to 
any one who addresses the firm, G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, Springfield, Mass. Should you 
not own a copy? Write today. 





Theatrical Costumes and Wigs 


Costumes and Wigs for Amateur 
plays aspecialty. Werent Costumes 
and Wigs for all historical] and other 
plays at reasonable rates. 3 


Write for Estimates 


L. HAGEMANN & CO., 111 Madison St. 
FRED WEYAND, Mgr., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF 

EDUCATION. 
(By Dr. W. O. Thompson, Columbus, O.) 
' (Concluded from Page 3.) 
tion there has come an awakening among us 
that has stirred the multitudes and affected 
every line of human industry. The technical 
term “division of labor’ has a new and richer 
meaning than Adam Smith ever dreamed of. 
In the matters of food and clothing we have 
passed from the simple and unattractive to the 
beautiful and the useful. The modern mer- 
chant, manufacturer and carpenter are in 
league with the artist and the engineer to make 
the matters of commerce meet the critical taste 
of the educated man. So true is this that every 
one enters protest against the lack of taste in 
architecture, of beauty in our cities, of comfort 
in our homes, and indeed of the unlovely every- 
where. 

The economic importance of all this striving 
for better things due to the inspiration of edu- 
cation has not been clearly appreciated or fully 
acknowledged. The school, the scholar and the 
influence they have set at work are making 
fortunes possible and employment a fact to 
millions of people. It is the man that makes 
wealth possible; not wealth that makes man 
possible. The educated man is constantly en- 
gaged in a world building process in which he 
must provide both the labor and the capital. 

Causes Economic Stability. 

Moreover, it may be well to call attention to 
the persistency of the demand made by edu- 
cation. The educated portion of the world has 
come to know and appreciate the best things. 
It will persist in its demands for these things. 
This persistency of demand is the star of hope 
in our democracy. Economically speaking it is 
the key to stability of markets, of values and of 
prices. The educated man persists in his de- 
mand for the things he appreciates, and this 
persistence of demand has more to do with the 
stability of markets and with perpetual pros- 
perity than any one other element. I should go 
further and say it is more important even than 
tariff legislation. We have been slow to see that 
men and not laws make markets. In a broad 
way we need to look only to the fact that in the 
four great nations where education is most de- 
veloped the markets are best and famines are 
fewest. 

The political economist of the future will see 
more than a mere coincidence in the fact that 
the more broadly educated nations have the 
most stable conditions financially, commercial- 
ly, industrially and socially. The progress of 
civilization is due to the happy co-operation of 
the conservative and progressive elements in 
society. Modern education, while sweeping 
away the conservatism of superstition and tra- 
dition and checking the tendency to forget rea- 
son on the part of the radical, has given intelli- 
gence and direction to both, thus insuring a 
healthful progress. It is not a question of mere 
population nor of natural resources that makes 
the contrast in permanency of markets, of 
prices, values, and of commerce between the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many on the one hand, and China and India 
on the other. The Philippine problem is one of 
better houses, better clothing—in a word, the 
things that result from a better education. The 
first man in demand after the treaty of peace 
was the teacher. He was fundamental in the 
economic development. The government wanted 
markets. It was not a mistaken policy that 
said the teacher would produce them. His 
method of work is to hold up the ideal and 
then urge the pupi! to pursue it, persistently 
pursue at any cost. No true teacher ever low- 
ers that flag. 

This elevation of the individual which is 
constantly going on in every quarter of the 
land is preparing a persistent demand to which 
only a persistent supply is adequate. With the 
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increase of education not only the quality of 
this demand persists but the quantity of it is 





enlarged. The essential element of material 
prosperity is provided every time a well edu- 
cated person appears. 


The New Standards of Living. 

Again it is usual to observe that education 
develops power, mastery and efficiency in living. 
These are the qualities that enable a man to 
support himself and to maintain the highest 
standard of living toward which education con- 
stantly tends. The economic importance of 
this may well be emphasized. The primitive 
man knows little of wealth or a leisure rich with 
pleasure. He is dependent upon the gratuity 
of nature for a considerable portion of his com- 
fort and pleasure. The educated man is also 
dependent, but upon gratuitous nature plus 
the initiative of an awakened individual. Now 
the most characteristic features of modern prog- 
ress lie in the area of the mastery and dominion 
of the educated man. The whole wide field of 
applied science and of modern inventions has 
been opened through the operation of education. 
This has changed the standard of life and 
human comfort and brought new life and out- 
look to commerce and trade. 

Speaking broadly it is manifest that the most 
widely educated nations of the earth have been 
most influenced by this new standard of life and 
are also the best markets of the world. The 
less educated nations are the markets only for 
the surplus of commerce, and no special vision 
is needed to see that as education makes its 
progress in these countries the markets will 
widen and develop. There is an economic im- 
portance in the fact that the Sultan of Turkey 
is riding in an automobile, especially when we 
consider that a short while ago the same au- 
thority opposed the introduction of the sewing 
machine and the telephone. Education even in 
Turkey steadily raises the standard of living 
and develops a new market. 

It has been said that the obstacles of progress 
are in men and not outside them. With equal 
or greater truth it may be said that the cause of 
progress is in men and not outside of them. 
Because education reaches the man first and 
awakens him to a new world of power and possi- 
bility it becomes the source of all progress. 
The awakened man means a new world—a new 
market and new conditions of life. Education 
is thus steadily bringing man to his own. 
Through increasing intelligence—a better inter- 
pretation of the universe—a better knowledge 
of its laws and forces—a better control of his 
own powers, man is steadily achieving mastery 
and dominion and realizing his own freedom. 
The economic importance of this freedom real- 
ized in men merits an-attention and appreci- 
ation to which the future will give more ade- 
quate, recognition and expression. 


Work and Education. 

One other feature may be mentioned—the re- 
lation of education to industry. We have re- 
vised our conclusions on this point. The time 
was when many believed education would re- 
lieve from work. The truth is now recognized 
that education leads into work. It is no mere 
coincidence that the educated people of the 
world are the busiest people. The most active 
people of the globe today are found in the 
governments where education has a free oppor- 
tunity. Education, if true, leads to service 
a service that shall not end in any private am- 
bition, but in a genuine contribution to public 
efficiency. Education not only fits for service 
by developing power, skill and efficiency, but 
by presenting the ideals that lead men on to 
duty and achievement. An educated idler is 
absurd if not unthinkable. Men are coming to 
distinguish between “working for a living,” and 
“working as a calling,” and living as the crown- 
ing glory of service. 

Education makes a man larger than his great- 











est deed, puts into him the ideals that lead 4 
the glory of achievement. The atmosphere of 
every school room is charged with the Currens 
of industry; every scholar lives in a world af 
action. The idleness, indifference, and the Vices 
that go with ignorance are cast out by educ. 
tion as so many devils, and the individual te 
deemed to industry, thrift, service and cha. 
acter. This attitude of the educated man jg g 
profound significance in determining the cha. 
acter of the world in which men may live, 
“ducated men will not contemplate with satis 
faction a world of idleness, indifference or stag. 
nation. The best families where education ay 
wealth have flourished for generations manifeg 
this high spirit and refuse to consider the po. 
session of wealth a call to idleness, but regan 
the possession of talent as a call to servic 
This is the legitimate outcome and may be a 
cepted as the first fruits of the better harvey 
to which education is bringing us. 


The Teacher a Factor. 

In summing up the economic relations of 
education we return to the teacher. He is th 
masterful personality in the presence of lj 
these forces who organizes, directs and stim). 
lates the uprising generation to achievement, 
mastery and freedom. So the teacher, whether 
he be teacher of religion or of education; of 
philosophy or of science; of agriculture or of 
mechanical arts; of manual training or of do 
mestie science; of language or of morals; jn 
any or all of these places the teacher is indeed 
the master who trains the men who make mar 
kets, commerce and civilization even a_possi- 
bility. What we do for education is not thena 
burden; it is rather an opportunity. The money 
we give is neither charity nor the payment of a 
debt; it is an investment to guarantee the per- 
petuity of man and of markets; of history and 
of literature; of our own achievements already 
made and of those of our children yet to be 
made; in a word, the money invested in educa- 
tion is an expression of both faith and desire 
that a progressive civilization shall not perish 
from the face of the earth. 


BAD DREAMS. 


Frequently Due to Coffee Drinking. 

One of the common symptoms of coffee pois- 
oning is the bad dreams that spoil what should 
be restful sleep. A man who found the reason 
says: 

“Formerly I was a slave to coffee. I was like 
a morphine fiend, could not sleep at night, would 
roll and toss in my bed, and when I did get 
to sleep was disturbed by dreams and hobgob- 
lins, would wake up with headaches and feel 
bad all day, so nervous I could not attend to 
business. My writing looked like bird tracks, 
I had sour belechings from the stomach, indi- 
gestion, heartburn and palpitation of the heart, 
constipation, irregularity of the kidneys, ete. 

“Tndeed, I began to feel I had all the trou- 
bles that human flesh could suffer, but when a 
friend advised me to leave off coffee I felt as if 
he had insulted me. I could not bear the idea, 
it had such a hold on me, and I refused to 
believe it the cause. 


“But it turned out that no advice was ever 
given at a more needed time, for I finally con- 
sented to try Postum, and with the going of 
coffee and the coming of Postum all my trou- 
bles have gone and health has returned. I eat 
and sleep well now, nerves steadied down and 
I write a fair hand (as you can see), can 
attend to business again and rejoice that I 
am free from the monster coffee.” 


Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee 
will bring sound, restful, refreshing sleep. 
“There’s a reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in. pkgs. Some physicians call it “a 
little health classic.” 
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y and COUNTY UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 
ready The benefits of county uniformity of text 
to be books have been clearly set forth during the 
duca- numerous campaigns for the system in the mid- 
lesire dle west states. The evils of non-uniformity 
erish have also been discussed and have made the ar- 


guments for the uniform plan the more con- 
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non-uniformity 


When patrons move from one district 
another it invariably means the purchase of 
The burden of 


pois- a new supply of school books. 
hould this unnecessary expense usually falls upon 
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Even in the same district there is a constant 
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1 get Each teacher, as a rule, has a “pet” book that 
bgob- she is anxious to use. Teachers are not always 
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id to ranted when they root out antiquated texts. 
acks, Pupils are required to take the same exami- 
indi- nations, but by the use of different text books 
eart, many of them are handicapped in their prepa- 
te. ration. This is an injustice to both teachers 
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JUST. PUBLISHED 


| SPELLING BOOK 


If you are contemplating the use of a 
Spelling book, it will pay you to become 


Educational Publishing Company 


18 E. 17th St., New York 
2046 Center St., Berkeley, Cal. 


The right kind of 
classification and grad-~ 
uation cannot be made. 

The advancement of 
the pupil is retarded 
and broken by jump- 
ing from one text to 
another. 

On the other hand, 
a uniform system of 
school books shows 
these good results: 

Parents may move 
to any part of the 
county without chang- 
ing books, or without 
loss of time to thein 
children. Pupils are in- 
variably discouraged 
when turned back in 
their studies. 

There is no promis- 
cuous change of books 
in any of the schools, 
as county adoptions 
are made for a period 
of at least four years. 

Pupils have an equal 
test in all the examina- 
tions, as their prepara- 
tion is made from the 
same text books. The 
examination is then a 
better test of the teach- 

r’s skill and the pu- 
pil’s application. 

With a uniform sys- 
tem of suitable text 
books the course of 
study can be adjusted 
to the books and used 
to better advantage. 
Hence the schools may 
be more easily classi- 
fied and graded. The advancement and prog- 
ress of the pupil is not interrupted when a se- 
ries of books by the same author is studied, as 
line of thought is continuous throughout the 
grades. 

WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DIC- 
TIONARY. 
High School and Collegiate Edition. 
The publishers of Webster’s New Standard 


Dictionaries, Messrs. Laird & Lee of Chicago,’ 


are to be congratulated on the many recent 
adoptions and state approvals of this famous 
series. Ohio and Kansas have officially en- 
dorsed these lexicons for a term of five years 
and Missouri has put them on the state list 
for county adoptions; the state library commit- 
tee has also placed them on the authorized list. 
Indianapolis and Lafayette, Ind., recently 
adopted them exclusively and the Los Angeles 
and Chicago schools are also using them ex- 
tensively. 

These endorsements are especially worthy of 
mention when it is known, as Mr. Lee recently 
stated, that not one cent was spent illegally to 
secure the recommendations and adoptions. 

The latest achievement of this firm is the 
complete revision of the high school and colle- 
giate edition. This book has been increased in 
size from 784 to 832 pages by the addition of 
new words and definitions to the vocabulary 
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Waterproof, Unfinished Leatherette. 
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Holden Perfect 
Self Binders 


Holden “‘T”’ 
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Holden Imported 
Transparent Paper ¢ 


Send for Dummy book showing how easily books 
with contents entirely Detached can be Rebound as 
strong as when new by our new ‘‘T’’’ Back Binder. 


Adopted by Over 2,000 Cities and Towns Annually 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 





proper, and the introduction of three new de- 
partments. 

The special features of this edition are the 
colored illustrations of the spectrum and the 
scale of colors, a colored map with a brief 
statement of territorial growth of the United 
States; an appendix devoted to dictionaries of 
botany, mythology and rhymes; also diction- 
aries of legal, medical and musical terms, biog- 
raphy, geography, pronouncing vocabulary of 
proper names and list of classical and modern 
foreign phrases with their definitions, a discus- 
sion of English word building with exhaustive 
lists of prefixes, suffixes and stems, a list of 
current abbreviations, a table of comparison of 
the metric and American systems of weights 
and measures, and an illustration of the marks 
and abbreviations used in proofreading. Each 
of these sections is very comprehensive. 

Of special interest are the three new depart- 
ments of botany, rhymes and mythology. These 
new sections are complete and carefully edited. 
The former will be of great assistance in clear- 
ing the way for the young student of botany 
who is often discouraged in starting that study 
by the many unpronouncable and undefined 
terms to be mastered at the outset. The list is 
full and earefully pronounced and defined. 
Teachers and students will find these depart- 
ments invaluable. 


It contains more copyrighted material than any other literature series for school and college use. + 
It contains the only authorized school editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, § 


Emerson, and other American authors. 
Its annual circulation, which has more than doubled in 12 years, is now over 1,100,000. 
It is used in every State, Territory, and Dependency of the United States and in all the Provinces of Canada. 
Prices, rs cents, paper, or 25 cents, cloth, for each of 150 volumes; and upwards for each of 40 other volumes, 


Free upon Request — an illustrated Catalogue with complete Table of Contents. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

(Concluded from Page 15) 
and in style detracts from interest and improve- 
ment. But the subject matter of these thirty- 
five chapters forms a connected whole. Em- 
phasis has been laid upon places around which 
historical and art associations cluster. Striking 
geographical features have not been forgotten. 
The making of mines, silks, fine porcelain, and 
other distinctively local industries are given 
suitable mention. 

Along with the material for translation are 
given the tools required for the work; as, rules 
of grammar and syntax, idiom and vocabulary. 
The notes on grammatical points and idiom 
seem especially -helpful. Peculiarities in the 
use of the article, of puzzling prepositions, of 
the imperfect tense in the indicative, and of 
the subjunctive tenses, are clearly and critically 
handled. <A colored map of France is a de- 
sirable aid. 

Translating into a foreign language is usu- 
ally dreaded and too often neglected. Yet it 
forces one to think in the language one is 
studying. It would seem that thoroughgoing 
drill upon these chapters should prove of great 
help in -using correct and idiomatic French of 
intelligent conversation. 

Poor Richard Jr.’s Almanack. 

Reprinted from The Saturday Evening Post. 
126 pages, boards. Henry Altemus Co., pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. 

A clever, amusing little book that contains 
more wisdom than is apparent at first sight. 
Many old proverbs appear modified and ampli- 
fied in a surprising manner. Thus, “Fools rush 
in where angels fear to wed,” and “Possession is 
nine points of the law and self possession is 
the other one.” 

Others bear the mark of our modern indus- 
trial and social conditions, as for instance, “The 
meek shall inherit the earth, but the trusts col- 
lect the inheritance tax,” and “Not all money 
is as bad as it’s tainted.” 

Slang plays not a minor part in others of the 
sayings as, “It is natural for a man who gives 
himself away to feel cheap.” 

Selections from the Works of Robert Browning. 

With an introduction, by Chas. W. French, 
late principal of the Hyde Park High school, 
Chicago, Ill. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 

This unpretentious little volume contains 
eleven of Browning’s best known poems. Each 
is preceded by an analysis and followed by top- 
ics for study and questions. The introduction 
discusses Browning’s poetry, its character and 
value. The biography is simple and brief. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

First folio edition. Edited by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Olarke. Cloth, gilt top, 75 
cents; limp leather, gilt top, $1.00. Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York. 

Accounts from explorers, reports of scien- 
tists, remarque proofs, first editions hold a high 
rank. Well they may, as they are first hand 
material, meeting a deep-seated wish to reach 
beginnings. 

This edition of Much Ado About Nothing 
follows the famous “first folio” of 1623. The 
spelling, the use of capitals, the Droeshout en- 
graving of the poet, give to this sparkling com- 
edy an interestingly remote air suggestive of 
the seventeenth century. In the introduction 
the editors have brought out the points of simi- 
larity between this comedy and Love’s Labor 
Lost. Research, judgment, taste mark the 
seventy-five pages of literary illustrations. A 
glossary, a list of variorum readings and se- 
lected criticisms complete the editorial work. 

Shakespearian critics and leading metropoli- 
tan newspapers unite in praising this edition. 
Professor Brander Matthews of Columbia calls 
it “the best one now available for students.” 

TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 

Doniphan, Mo. The county text-book com- 

mission has selected the following books: 
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The entire series cover over thirty copyrights granted by the Librarian of 
Congress. In other words, we have the seal of the U. 8. Government confirmin 
our claims to originality, a sufficient evidence that we have NOT copie 
or followed other dictionaries. The general make-up, binding, patented 
design and special features stamp Laird & Lee’s lexicons as separate and 
distinct from any other series on the market. 


For sale at all bookstores, school book supply houses, or sent direct by 
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LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, Wabash Avenue, Cc HICAGQO, VU. S. A 


Thomas’ U. S. history, Allen & Hawkins’ lan- 
guage and grammar, New Education readers, 
Hunt’s Progressive speller, Dodge’s geography, 
Smith’s arithmetic, Lansing & Jones’ civil gov- 
ernment, Medial penmanship. 

South Williamsport, Pa. 
Progressive speller. 

Marion, O. Wells’ algebra has been adopted 
to replace Milne’s. 

Dcdge’s series of geographies, published by 
Rand, McNally & Company, have been selected 
for use at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

First four numbers Graded Literature Read- 
ers adopted by Springfield, Mo., and Greene 
county. 

Carrollton, Mo. The text-book commissioners 

The Clark county text-book commission has 
adopted the following books: Stepping Stones 
to Literature readers, Normal Review penman- 
ship, Sensenig & Anderson’s arithmetic, Mow- 
ty’s primary history, Chancellor’s advanced his- 
tory, Lansing & Jones’ civil government, Silver- 
Burdett & Company. 

Allen. & Hawkins’ language and grammar, D. 
C. Heath & Co.; Eaton’s speller, Eaton & Co.; 
Tarr & MeMurry’s geographies, the Macmillan 
Co., Webb & Ware drawing system, Webb & 
Ware; Lippincott’s physiology, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Wentworth’s algebra, Ginn & Co. 


Adopted Hunt’s 


For showing on the screen opaque objects, book 
illustrations, engravings, and lantern slides. 

It is the most perfect instrument of its kind. 

It has a detachable Book-Holder. — 

It concentrates all light on the object. 

It shows printed matter correctly. 


Direct Vision Spectroscopes 
Diffraction Gratings 


Especially arranged for educational use. We 
can import these duty free at extremely low prices. 


Wireless Telegraph Outfits 
For school room and experimental work. Coml- 
plete sending and receiving stations. 
Lantern Slides—Microscopic Slides 
Illustrating Botany, Geology and other sciences. 
Lists on application. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 


Dept. 1, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


SPEED WITH ACCURACY 
First International Contest 


_ The First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, April 14, 
1906, was open to the world for writers of less than ten 

The adjoining diagram represents the 
Its —the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM in the lead, the 


years’ €X perience. 


resu ; : 
ginner, attained a net speed of 150 per minute. 


Second International Contest 
At the Second International Speed Contest, Boston, March 
30, 1907, the Supremacy of the Isaac Pitman System was 
again demonstrated by the winning of both the Eagan 
International Cup and Miner Gold Medal by writers of the 
jsaac Pitman Shorthand. The winner of the Cup attained 


a gross speed of 225 words per minute. 


The Best Text-book 


“We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s 
‘Course in Shorthand,’ and we expect to save almost a 
All of our shorthand teachers praise it 
highly. ’’—Edwi n A. Bolger, Teacher of Isuac Pitman’s Short- 


term by the use of it. 


hand, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘‘T am delighted with your ‘Course’ and believe it will 
It appeals to me 
as one of the most teachable books it bas ever been my 
I don’t find a superfluous thing in it.”’ 
—P. B. S. Peters, Teacher of Isauc Pitman Shorthand, Man- 


revolutionize the teaching of shorthand. 
pleasure to examine. 


ual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘‘T know of no subject taught in the high schools that is capable of 
giving more cultural and practical benefit to the students, than shorthand, 
I have examined your ‘Course in Shorthand’ very 
carefully, and am pleased to state that I consider that the simple grading 
—with sentences and position-writing from the first lesson, the logical 
arrangement and the pedagogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American shorthand text-book ever published. 
do much to increase the popularity and efficiency of this subject in the 
high schools as well as in the business schools.’’— Woodford D. Anderson, 
Ph. D., Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


ifitis properly taught. 


Send for ‘‘Some Points,’’ and a copy of * Pitman’s Journal.” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., New York 


Publishers of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman's Shorthand,” $1 50. 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 50 cents. 
Adopted by the New York High Schools. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

State Chemist Rose, Florida, in his annual 
report, says: 

“While the colleges are giving us a limited 
number of finished agriculturists and scientists, 
the supply is far less than the demand. <A 
practical course in agriculture and physics-- 
nature studies so called—would be of ines- 
timable value to the youth of the state—equally 
if not more valuable than the rudimentary 
knowledge of mathematics, history and gram- 
mar now imparted. That the foundations 
should be laid for a knowledge of agriculture 
and mechanics in our common schools is self- 
evident, as by far the largest number of our 
youth (98 per cent) will have no opportunity 
to attend a college and earn a degree. The 
future farmers, mechanics, railroad men, oper- 
ative manufacturers and tradesmen will be 
largely drawn from the 98 per cent of our 
youth, who will not, or rather cannot, attend 
a college. That the rudiments of arts and 
sciences should be taught in the common 
schools is evidenced by the fact that on the 
application of these rudimentary principles de- 
pend the future success of by far the greater 
number of the children of the state—the fu- 
ture citizens of the commonwealth.” 

Local School Taxation. 

F. M. Bralley, chief clerk, state department 
of public instruction, Austin, Tex.: 

“It is essentially right and proper that the 
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Why is xt? 
That Penmanship is so poorly taught? Because teachers are not proper- 
There is but ONE work that will do it. 
Boards and Agents liberally 
Order ‘‘ILLUSTRATED LESSONS and LECTURES on THEORY 
(280 pp. Royal Octavo, 1000 cuts.) 


Address, THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, 127 Duane St., N. Y. 





people of each school 
organization contribute 
by local taxation 
to the support of 
the school to which 
they send their chil- 
dren. It will quicken 
and deepen their inter- 
est in the school and 
will beget a loyalty and 
co-operation without 
which no school can 
succeed. Local taxation 
will stimulate local 
pride and contribute to 
the betterment of the 
school in every partic- 
ular. The justness, the 
wisdom, the economy 
and the necessity of lo- 
eal taxation for educa- 
tional purposes may 
‘not be suecessfully at- 
tacked in this day and 
time.” 
Physical Training. 
Dr. W. W. Hastings, 
Springfield, Mass. : 
| “To the physical di- 
‘rector it has been giv- 
'en to strengthen the 
bodies of our children ; 
to him also it should 
be given to teach phy- 
siology, to explain 
what their bodies are, 
how they grow, and 
why certain exercises 
and habits of life are 
wholesome. This is es- 
sential to both physi- 
ology and physical ed- 
ucation from the point 
of view of interest in 
~ ' both, for by the corre- 
lation of the two each takes on new life and 
value. 
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It should 


“In most city schools where physical training 
is carried on, the physical director trains the 
teachers in the exercises to be given, by teach- 
ing classes in their presence. He should also 
instruct the teachers in the best methods of 
presenting physiology to the children in con- 
nection with their physical exercise. Illustra- 
tions should be taken from the daily phenom- 
ena occurring in the practice of athletics and 
gymnastics. 

“Physical training can become the instru- 
ment for making theoretical teaching of school 
physiology of practical value for school life; 
first, by a change in the supervision of the 
teaching of physiology by changing the re- 
sponsibility for the teaching of the subject 
from the many individual teachers, and plac- 
ing it on the physical director; second, by 
making the teaching of physiology concrete and 
personal; by teaching, not the physiology of 
‘the human body,’ but of the child’s own body; 
third, by teaching both function (physiology 
proper) and the re- — . 
sults attained by nor- 
mal function in growth 
and development, that 
is to say, by laying 
emphasis upon the 
physiology of growth; 


class. 296 Pages. 


Send $1.50 for 
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™ WEBSTER’S “ 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. There are so many inferior, 
low priced, so-called ‘Webster’ dic- 
tionaries now offered for sale that 
exceeding care should be taken to look 
for the CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK on 
the front cover and OUR NAME on 
the title-page. 


The International is the 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


Of no other dictionary can the following be said: 
that allof the 45 State Superintendents of Schools are 
a unit in their indorsement; that the schoolbook 

ublishers adhere to it as their standard; that College 
Seosldente, State Normal School Principals,County and 
City Superintendents and educators without number 
commend and praise it; ‘that in every instance where 
State purchases have been made for the supply of 
public schools, the genuine Webster has been selected. 


A Library in One Book. 


Besides an accurate, practical, and ochelenty 
vocabulary of English, enlarged with 25,00 
NEW WORDS, the International contains a 
History of the English Language, Guide to Pro- 
nunciation, Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer 
of the World, New Biographical Dictio > 
Vocabulary of Scripture Names, Greek and Lat 
Names, English Christian Names, Foreign Quo- 
tations, Abbreviations, Metric System, State 
Seals, Flags of All Nations. 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


PRES. ELIOT OF HARVARD fittingly says: 
“The International is a wonderfully compact store- 
house of accurate information.” 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK |} 
in order to answer — and with finalauthor- }f 
ity the many questions arising daily concerning |}, 
new words, spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
etymology, synonyms, etc.? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Paper Editions. Unsurp for 
elegance and convenience. 

1116 PAGES AND 14.0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for the “‘ DICTIONARY HABIT.” —FREE. 
G. &C.MERRIAM CO. , Springfield, Mass. ,U.S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 


(Please mention this paper.) 





fourth, by teaching the relation of sleep, whole- 
some food, regular habits and normal muscular 
activity to perfect development, by combining 
the study of personal hygiene with that of 
physiology, by giving both the motive for living 
in a wholesome way, and the means for per- 
sonal attainment of health and vigor, at one 
and the same time, and thus securing a perma- 
nent interest in health as something desirable.” 


Marquette College, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
be equipped with the genuine Hyloplate black- 
board, to be furnished by M. H. E. Beckley. 
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ALWAYS BUY THE BEST 


“THE SONG WONDER’’ 


By Dr. Alfred Beirly 


A_NEW GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK for Graded Schools and Singing ‘ 
Classes. \In point-of merit this new work surpasses all other books in its 


it is Without a Peer. Prices Very Low. 


§-s Teachers may order One Complete Sample Copy for 45 cents cash, postpaid. 
—_ eR 


Our Other Graded Song Books are “The Song Triumph,” “The National 
Singer,” © Festal Days,” “School Songs,” “The Song Monarch,” etc, 


Send for Samples. 


Address ALFRED BEIRLY, Publisher, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THEBRAIN WORKERS 


MOTT. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and oo labor by the 


use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


> prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForp Cuemic 
icenn Providence, R. I. fi 





Their Use. 
“Now, Willie,” said the teacher, “can you 
tell why we have interoceanic canals?” 


“So people that get appointed commissioners 
can find good jobs in New York.” 


Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me why we 
elect Congressmen ? 

Johnny—Yessum ; to keep them from wantin’ 
to be candidates for governor. 


True, if Not Correct. 

Among the answers to questions at a recent 
school examination were the following interest- 
ing examples of youthful misinformation: 
“Gross ignorance is 144 times as bad as just 
ordinary ignorance.” ‘“Anchorite, an _ old- 
fashioned hermit sort of a fellow who has an- 
chored hisself to one place.” “The liver is an 
infernal organ.” “Vacuum is nothing with the 
air sucked out of it put up in a pickle bottle— 
it is very hard to get.” 





The father was pleading with his young son 
to be good. Johnny promised but exacted the 
payment of a nickel “to be good all day.” “Why, 
Johnny,” remonstrated the father, “when I was 
a little boy I was good for nothing.” 

In September. 

“Johnny, what were you saying to the dog 
just now?” asked a North Side mother. 

“T was just telling him how happy he ought 
to be,” explained Johnny, “ ’cause he don’t have 
to wash his neck, comb his hair, or go to school.” 








Teacher—How many senses have we, Harry? 

Harry—Five. 

Teacher—That’s right. Now, Johnny, tell me 
how we may use them. 

Johnny—To buy candy with. 


Teacher—What month has twenty-eight days 
in it? 

Pupil—All of them. 

Political Education. 

“Tn the political school, in what grade are 
nominations ?” 

“They are of primary importance.”—Balti- 
more American. 














Rlaffifdher Komment. 
Profeffor: , Vit Dhnen 
befannt, was Sofrates 
jagte, als ihm der Gift- 
becher gereicht wurde ?— 
—Mun, denten Sie fic 
einmal in feine Lage; ich 
bin einer Yhrer Scbhiiler, 
Sie ergreifen den Beer, 
was wiirden Sie fagen?” 
Randidat: , Brot!” 





Being Educated. 

A small girl who had just begun to attend 
school brought home a pumpkin seed and told 
her mother the teacher said that although the 
seed was white, the pumpkin would be yellow. 

“And what will the color of the vines be?” 
asked the mother. 

The little girl replied that the teacher had 
not taught her that. 

“But,” said her mother, “you know, dear, for 
we have pumpkin vines in our garden.” 

“Of course I do, but we ain’t expected to 
know anything until we are taught.” 


A teacher in the public schools asked a tardy 
little scholar why he was late, to which the lad 
replied : 

“Me mother has scholer feever and I had to 
get de doctor.” 


“But, Willie, don’t you know scarlet fever is 
catching ?” 
“Naw, dis is me stepmother an she never 
gives me nawthing.” 
Intuitive. 


Teacher—Johnny, what are the principal 
days of the year? 


Johnny—Pay days and holidays. 


Off to School. 
We haven’t any “little girl”— 
With eyes alight with glee, 
And hair in many a dancing curl, 
Her happy heart care free, 
She started off to school today 
And mamma’s heart is sore; 
“Our baby’s gone,” I heard her say; 
“Our little girl no more.” 


We lost our little girl today. 
With eager, hurrying feet 

She sped with laughter light and gay 
Along the busy street. 

And watching her a mother’s eyes 
Grew moist with unshed tears 

As backward now her mem’ry flies 
Through quickly vanished years. 


We lost our little girl today. 
With lightly tripping feet 

She hurries on her schoolward way 
Far down the city street. 

But though the years speed swiftly by 
Into eternity, 

She’ll be, however fast they fly, 
“My little girl” to me. 


Domesticated. 
Professor—“Did they have the hen domesti- 
cated in an early day?” 
Student-—“They must have. 
of the lays of ancient Rome.” 


We often read 








UST two strips of cedar holding the lead betwee, 


them, that is all apparently to a lead pe 
but before those cedar strips can be used they 
must be sorted, steamed, boiled and dried; then 
planed, grooved and shaped. The materia), 
out of which the leads are made must be strajp, | 
ed, ground and pressed, then reground, moujq, | 
ed and kiln dried. After the leads are put jp | 
the cedar strips they receive on an averg 
seven coats of varnish and then have to be stamp. } 
ed, tied, labeled and boxed. Every one of thog | 


steps has to be most carefully taken to maintain the high standayg 
taken and maintained by the DixonCompany. Thestory of these Steps 
is all told in a PENCIL GEOGRAPHY. Shall we mail you one? 


ec eenteeeneaeR neree REL A 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - Jersey City, .j, 


Vulgar Fractions. 


Everything that Bobby learned at school, 
endeavored to apply in his daily life and wa 
When his mother asked him if one of his ny 
friends was an only child, Bobby looked ig 
and triumphant. 

“He’s got just one sister,” said Bobby. 
tried to catch me when he told me he had ty 
half-sisters, but I guess I know enough fry. 
tions for that!”—Life. 


Persistent. 

Text book agent—‘*May I leave a copy of 
this reader with you?” 

School board member 
have time to read it.” 

Agent—“Well, then, give it to the children” 

Member—“I haven’t any; only a cat.” 

Agent—“Well, you might use it to throw a 
the cat sometimes.” 


A Rehearsal. 


“Gracious, Mary!” exclaimed the teacher, 
coming into the classroom during the noon re 
cess, “why are you shouting so terribly? Why 
can’t you be quiet like Annie and Katie?” 

“They’ve got to be quiet, cause we’re playing 
school,” answered Mary. “They’re the kids and 
I’m you.” 





“Never mind, I won' 





Sudden Change. 

“Well, Johnny, what did you learn about 
today 2?” 

“All about the mouse.” 

“That’s good. Now, then, suppose you spell 
mouse for me.” 

“TTT don’t believe it was mouse after all. 
It must have been rat.” 





CHOOL Officials or Teachers who contemplate changes should see the new SCOTT- 
SOUTHWORTH LESSONS IN ENGLISH and the SOUTHWORTH- STONE 
ARITHMETICS. Both series have been more generally introduced in the Schools, 

within the same limited time, than any other like text-books published in this country. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co., Publishers 


= — 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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THE PAY OF TEACHERS. 

The importance of creating a teachers’ profession in this country 
cannot be dwelt upon too strongly, writes a western editor. There will 
never be any such profession until the pay of teachers is better suited to 
the nobility and importance of their work. 

The “enthusiasm with which education and the noble work of teach- 
ing are acclaimed in public” helps very little. We can shout ourselves 
black in the face about what a noble thing teaching is, and how impor- 
tant education is to the welfare of the nation, but our shoutings are vain 
and empty unless we coin some of our enthusiasm into suitable pay for 
the teachers; pay that will attract the keen and broad gauged minds that 
are now going into other lines of activity because the pay is better. 

Education is indeed vastly important, and teaching is one of the 
noblest of professions, but we ought to be ashamed to be talking about 
it when we pay our teachers so little that only those go into teaching 
whose enthusiasm is great enough to cause them to disdain the calls of 
other and better paid pursuits, and those whose abilities are so slight 
that they cannot do better elsewhere. , 

There is hope for better things, however. The discussion of such 
subjects forecast? speedy action upon defects that are so glaring, and the 
teachers themselves are doing splendid work in educating the public to 
the need of greater regard for the profession and greater pay for its 
followers. 








Light and Ventilation in the Schoolroom. 

Two essentials of the classroom are light and ventilation. Class work 
is impossible without light, and fresh air is the most essential element 
of our very existence. 

The light which enters the classrooms from the upper portion of the 
windows is recognized by school authorities as the most desirable. The 
old fashioned window shades made it impossible to utilize 
the best of this, and adjustable fixtures which permit the 
lowering of the curtain without cutting off the upper 

a light have.been recognized as a necessity in the modern 
eee ee school buildings. 

To ventilate a schoolroom quickly and surely we need 
but to open the windows. To draw down 
the upper sash has been found better than 
shoving up the lower one, since the children 
are protected from draughts. If the window shade is ad- 
justable, a free current of air may be admitted from the 
top by simply lowering the bracket. 

The C. I. Wimmer Company of Columbus, O., manu- 
factures a shade adjuster which can be adjusted to any 
part of the window desired. The company is publishing a handsome 
illustrated catalogue showing the advantages over the old style stationary 
brackets. A free copy will be mailed upon application. 


ttt) 








The Improvement of Teachers. 

Supt. Livingston M’Cartney, Henderson, Ky., writes: Every corps 
of teachers must be striving constantly to improve in scholarship, in 
methods of instruction, and in general culture. No system of schools 
can offer to the pupils refreshing and inspiring daily work unless the 
teachers themselves are constantly improving every opportunity for self- 
culture. The summer course in university or normal school, the corre- 
spondence course in university work during the year, the study of books 
on education, the reading of educational periodicals, the participation in 
teachers’ meetings, all these means of improvement must be utilized by 
a corps of teachers who are to inspire and direct the thought and shape 
the ideals of the children. No more important problem can be found 
in any system of schools than the improvement of the teachers working 
in those schools. 


Mr. Dilley Moves. 

William Dilley, the janitors’ supplies man, has ju&t moved from 194 
to 124 Clark street, Chicago. This change was necessary because the 
business has constantly grown since it was established in 1875, until the 
old quarters were inadequate. 

Mr. Dilley does not issue a catalogue, but his stock is so complete 
that he ean fill all orders for janitors’ supplies very promptly. He guar- 
antees all of his goods and will refund money to any purchaser who is not 
thoroughly satisfied, and as a further inducement to superintendents and 
school boards to place their orders with him he agrees to pay the freight 
on all orders of $50 or more. We wish him success in his new quarters. 





A volume of selected poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley has been added 
to the Riverside Literature series (Houghton-Mifflin). The editorial 
work and introductory matter are from the pen of George Herbert 
Clarke, formerly professor of English in Mercer university. 

Seventy-five high schools and colleges in the state of Minnesota are 
using Gunnison & Harlys’ first year of Latin, published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

Racine, Wis. The school board has adopted the following texts for 
the high school: Moore and Miner’s business arithmetic, Robinson’s his- 
tory of Western Europe, Berry’s writing books. 


Port Jervis, N. Y. Montgomery’s students’ history of the United 
States adopted. 
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“The Right Man in the Right Place” 


If you believe this principle as important in the edu- 
cational world as in business or technical work, you will 
want to know more of the methods of our Professional 
Department. We are prepared to supply experienced men 
for all kinds of educational positions. Our investigation of the 
ability and experience of every applicant is so thorough that 
bonds for him can be furnished if desired. This fact, together 
with our national organization and the concise, business-like 
manner in which records of candidates are submitted, makes 








- our service appeal strongly to every progressive educator. 


A single trial will convince you that our methods are 
superior to those of any teachers’ agency. Write our 
nearest office to-day stating requirements of positions you 
have to offer and let us submit records of men well qualified 
for the places. Our lists include the most capable Superin- 
tendents, Principals, College Professors and Instructors, 
Department Teachers, Supervisors, Physical Directors and 
Specialists in every line at salaries ranging from $600-$5000 
a year. Write us to-day. 


HAPGOODS 


The National Organization of Brain Brokers 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 

1015 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

430 Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

530 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

1215 Commonwealth Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1130 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

311-313 Nicolett Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
566 Wells Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

352 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

623 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1028 Schmulbach Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 


(Other Offices in Other Cities.) 








HE best supplies for your school color work are those 

with the name Devoe on them. That means uniform 
quality always; greatest variety; the largest stock in the 
country. 


We show here our “New Series” No. 122C: 
Three Colors: Carmine, Ultramarine 
Blue, 2 cakes Perfect Yellow; one long- 
handled No. 7 brush in enameled tin box 
2x8 inches; 30c each. In place of extra 
cake of Perfect Yellow we can furnish 
Black or Charcoal Gray. Send for cata- 
logue showing many other sizes and styles. 
Address Dept. 5. 


Special discounts to schools, teachers and dealers. 


DEVOE 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton & William Streets, New York 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to-try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 


Mention this publication 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Camden, N. J. A new schedule of salaries 
has gone into effect with the opening of the 
school year. ‘The minimum salary of grade 
teachers is raised from $400 to $500. The 
maximum is raised from $640 to $750 in boys’ 
schools and from $600 to $700 in girls’ schools. 
The maximum salary is reached in seven years. 
Holders of first grade certificates assigned to 
special work may be advanced to a maximum 


of $850. 

The first assistant in grammar schools is 
raised to the maximum of $900 from $725. in 
boys’ schools and to $850 from $685 in girls’ 
schools. 


In primary schools the salaries of principals 
range from $800 to $1,200, according to the 
number of rooms. This increase is $100 in the 
smaller schools and $200 in the larger. In 
grammar schools the lowest salary paid women 
principals is $1,100 and the highest $1,250, 
which has been increased to range from $1,200 
to $1,500. Men principals get an increase of 
from $1,450 to $1,700 and the auxiliaries are 
raised from $350 to $450. 

The high school schedule is changed but little. 
The maximum is raised from $1,200 to $1,500, 
though no salaries advance beyond $1,000 with- 
out special action of the board. The maximum 
in the manual training department is raised 
from $1,200 to $1,400. 

New York. The fight for equal pay, waged 
by the women teachers, will not be without re- 
sults, although the legislation planned by them 
was defeated. The laws committee of the board 
of education has framed up a salary schedule 
under which the annual increments will be in- 
creased fully 20 per cent at an added expense 
of about $3,000,000 a year. In speaking of 
the new schedule Abraham Stern, chairman of 
the by-laws committee, said: “Salaries will be- 
gin at $600, and while we will not increase the 
initial salary to any great extent we will try to 
make the annual increment much larger than it 
now is. 








Used in all the public schools of 
, New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Educationin 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackboards, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOKSLATECO, 
2)-22-24 Vesey St., New ‘ork, 
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never failed to receive 

“Today a teacher be- 
ginning on $600 gets 
an annual increment 
of from $2 to $40, and 
this goes on for sixteen 
years, when the maxi- 
mum is attained. Those 
now getting $40 a year 
increase will get $65, 
and the maximum will be attained in thirteen 
years. Teachers who are entitled to $1,240 in 
sixteen years now will get about $1,500 after 
serving twelve years. A woman principal who 
is now getting $2,500 will be inereased to 
$3,000.” 

Houston, Tex. The school board has amend- 
ed the salary schedule by revoking the extra 
amount paid to departmental instructors and to 
teachers of the first grade. Instead, all teach- 
ers of seven years’ experience will receive an 
increase of $75 and in the next year a further 
increase to $80 per month. 


Dunkirk, Mass. The board of education has 
increased the salaries of the principals of the 
ward and grammar schools $50 a year. The 
ward school principals will now receive $600 
and the grammar school principals $650. 










Fermators. 






Harrisburg, Pa. A new schedule of salaries 
for the grade teachers has been determined upon 
by the rules committee and accepted. by the 
school board. In brief, the minimum average 
of teachers is placed at $40 per month, and 
teachers who have a professional permanent or 
normal certificate and at least two years’ ex- 
perience will be paid $50 per month. In all 
grades the annual increase will be $2.50, lead- 
ing to the maximum of $75 in the first, seventh 
and eighth grades and $70 in the remaining 
grades. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
raised the maximum salary of grade teachers to 
$1,000. Early last spring the maximum was 
increased from $80 to $85. The present raise 
is dependent upon the amount of money at 
the disposal of the board. 


Shorthand and Typewriting Contests. 


At the first English Business Show, held in 
London, July 4 to 13, the offic- 
ial program embraced a num- 
ber of shorthand and typewriting 
speed contests. The shorthand 
championship was easily won by 
Mr. S. H. Godfrey of London, 
an Isaac Pitman writer who has 
taken a prominent part in sev- 
eral exhibitions in the United 
States. Mr. Godfrey’s transcript 
contained only fourteen errors 
in 1,000 words, giving him a net 
speed of 197 words per minute. 

The typewriting contest was 
won by Miss Smallhorn, who 
copied 2,628 words, from printed 
copy, in thirty minutes. Deduct- 
ing 114 errors, Miss Smallhorn’s 
net record was 2,514 words. 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Soulpture Etc. 
“ne “ for “« 
SCHOOL ROOM 
DECORATION. 


These Art Productions have 
the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Milwaukee, - Wis. 
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Longmans, Green, & Co., Removal. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. have announced the 
removal of their Chicago office to 84 Wabash 
avenue, opposite Marshall Field’s retail stor, 
For the greater convenience of their customer 
in the middle west supplies of a selected list 
of their educational books will be kept in Chi- 
cago, and orders sent to their new address will, 
when possible or necessary, be shipped from 
Chicago. All orders for miscellaneous books 

must be sent to New York, as heretofore. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

Mr. Cowdin, president of the Atlas School Sup- 
Ply Company of Chicago, reports startling sue. 
cess among the “Saints” of the far west. He 
secured orders for Politico Relief Maps from San 
Pedro, San Bernardino, Santa Barbara, San Louis 
Obispo, Santa Cruz, San Jose, Santa Clara, San 
xabriel, Santa Monica and Lordsburg. 

E. H. Stafford Manufacturing Company report 
that their business in Wisconsin this year has far 
surpassed any previous season. They attribute 
this not only to the superior quality of their goods, 
but largely to promptly fill all orders received. 
Mr. Stafford states that they have a very large 
stock of school furniture ready for shipment and 
that consequently they can fill orders the same 
day they are received, if so requested. 


N. E. A. Department Officers. 

Department of Manual Training—President, J. 
D. Burks, Albany, N. Y.; vice president, Miss Anna 
Hodges; secretary, W. E. Roberts, Cleveland, O. 

Department of Child Study—President, W. H. 
Burnham, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; 
vice president, W. L. Bryan, Bloomington, Ind; 
secretary and treasurer, M. V. O'Shea, Madison, 
Wis. 

Department of Science Instruction—President, 
Irving O. Palmer, Newtonville. Mass.; vice presi- 
dent, Frank F. Almy, Grinnell, Ia.; secretary, 
Henry Kerr, Norwalk, Cal. 

Department of Physical Training—President, 
William W. Hastings, Springfield, Mass.; vice 
president, Clark W. Heatherington, Columbia, 
Mass.; secretary, Martha J. Johnson, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Dilley’s EXTRA is a Stamp of ‘Superior Quality” 
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SUPPLIES 


Manufactured and Sold by 


WM. DILLEY, 124 clark St., Chicago, Il. 


are the kinds used in Modern Office Buildings, because they are made for 

“Practical Janitor Work.” Write for prices when in need of Brooms, Dusters, 
Mops, Mop Wringers, Scrub Cloths, Brushes of all kinds and Clean- 
ing Utensils of every description. Big Building Trade a Specialty. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
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the preservation of 
school books. 

With this thought in 
mind Mr. G. W. Hold- 


en, fifteen years ago, 





Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is just as 
essential as proper ventilation. The activity of scholars keeps the dust in 
constant motion. To overcome this contamination of the atmosphere the 
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Right Here 


within easy reach of 
the operator is the 
small’ lever which 
enables 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


to write PURPLE for letters to be copied; 


prepared a system for 
protecting and preserv- 
ing school books. The 
exterior was first to be 
preserved; then backs 
were to be repaired and 
made usable again; 
pages were to be re- 
turned to their proper 
places, while torn 
sheets were to be made 
whole without disturb- 
ing the printed matter. 

The Holden system 
for preserving books, 


floor should be treated with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 
of circujJating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 
reduced in like proportion, 

As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
atonce apparent. The dressing also preserves the flooring, 
saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applications a 
year give best results. : 

Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 
easy and economical. 

We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, 
to the floor ofone room or hall in any Hospital, School, 
or other public building, to demonstrate that all we claim 
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BLACK for documents to be preserved; RED 
for emphasis and for billing. 
‘This three-color feature, which enables the modern office to produce all of its work in 


the proper kind of typewriting with one machine and one ribbon, is the last word in 
sypewriter construction. Let us send you a bit of printed matter describing it fully. 


‘The price ts the some as that of al! Smith Premier models. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CQ. 


Svaacus, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Every where. 













































designed for the prop- 
er care and protection 
of text books, supple- 
mentary readers and 
library books, is per- 
haps the only system 


foritistrue. Standard Floor dressing is not intended for use 
on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses, Write for 
; testimonials and for interesting reports from medical authorities 
on ‘‘ Dust and its Dangers.”’ 


Standard Oil Company 
(Inesorporated) 
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Bulletin, No, 7, illustrating actual installa- 
tions, mailed on request, 


THE ELECTRIC GOODS MFG. CO. 
115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 


21 years of electrical specialty 
experience. 


We have the plant, the men, and 
the experience. 


THE PRESERVATION OF SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

With the growing sense of appreciation of the 
value of county, city and state adoption of text 
books there has come a decided call for the pro- 
tection of this form of public property. This 
necessity of protection has, however, not con- 
fined itself to those localities supplying books 
through public munificence. Private purchas- 
ers have appreciated the burden more keenly 
and have weleomed any system designed for 


Frye’s geographies were adopted in over fifty 
of the one hundred and fourteen counties of 
Missouri. Smith’s arithmeties were selected in 
twenty-five counties. Cyr’s or Jones’ readers 
will be used in thirty-five counties. 

The study of agriculture will be made a 
prominent feature of Missouri school work in 
the future. Sixty counties adopted Burkett, 
Stevens and Hill’s text book. 

The long arithmetic fight at Joplin, Mo., 
which extended over sixty days, ended Aug. 27 
in the adoption of Smith’s arithmeties for a 
term of five years. 

A Successful Trip. 

A few weeks ago Mr. E. H. Sheldon, the 
energetic head of E. H. Sheldon & Co., took 
a little trip west of Chicago. It was to be his 
vaecation—one of those little jaunts that a busy 
business man is apt to take in the summer 





ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE C0. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


School House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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ALABAMA. 
Athens—Plans are being prepared 
for agricultural school; $15,000. 
ARIZONA. 


Clifton—School will be erected. 
Bisbee—School District No. 12 voted 
$18,000 bonds for school. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little Rock—8-room school and 4- 
story school for colored children will 
be erected. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—Parental school will 
be built. Alturas—County high school 
will be built; $34,000. Palo Alto— 
Private school will be erected; $35,- 
000. Montebello—Archt. A. C. Smith 
has plans for school. Santa Barbara 
—$10,000 school will be erected, Vic- 
toria and Chapala Sts. 

FLORIDA. 

Marianna—$20,000 high school will 
be erected. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton—Archt. J. L. D. McCarthy, 
St. Louis, Mo., is preparing plans for 
parochial school. Lake Forest — 
Archts. Frost & Granger have plans 
for building for Lake Forest College; 
$30,000. Farmington—Archt. J. G. 
Beadle, Galesburg, is preparing plans 
for school; $14,000. Chicago—Archt. 
Robert C. Berlin has plans for pa- 
rochial school; $85,000. Marseilles— 
6-room school will be built. Geneva 
—Archt. Wm. Carbys Zimmerman,. 
Chicago, has plans for buildings, Ge- 
neva School for Girls; $80,000. Wil- 
burn—School will be built. 

INDIANA. 

Lafayette—Archts. R. P. Daggett & 
Co., Indianapolis, are preparing plans 
for 3-story building for Perdue Uni- 
versity; $60,000. Bloomington—Addi- 
tion will be built for Indiana Uni- 
versity; $15,000. Russellville—$15,000 
school will be built. Norristown— 
Plans are being prepared for school. 
Anderson—Plans have been prepared 
for high school; $125,000. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Sapulpa—Archt. Geo. W. Griffith, 
Independence, Kan., is preparing 
plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 


Coalgate—Two 2-story schools will 
be erected. 

Red Fork—$8,000 bonds voted for 
school. Claremore—Plans are being 
prepared for 8-room school. Coal- 
gate—Archt. John White has plans 
for two _ schools. Sapulpa—2-story 
school will be erected; $12,009. 


IDAHO. 
Moscow—Building will be erected 
for University of Idaho. Albion—Pro- 
posals will be received for manual 
school. 
IOWA. 
Anthon—Parochial school will be 
erected. Blanchard—Addition will be 
built to school. 
KANSAS. 
Winfield—Archt. M. S. Martin, Han- 
nibal, Mo., is preparing plans for 3- 
story college; $30,000. Viola—High 
school will be erected; $6,000. Cheney 
—High school will be built, Morton 
twp.; $5,500. Mt. Hope—School will 
be erected for Greeley twp; $5,000. 
Coffeyville—$15,000 ward school and 
$10,000 colored school will be erected. 
Washington—Archt. W. T. Wellman, 
Lawrence, is preparing plans for 6- 
room school; $15,000. Oskaloosa— 
Archt. W. F. Schrage, Kansas City, 
has plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 
Beloit—Addition will be built for 
Girls’ Industrial School. Kansas City 
—Archts. Brown & Davis, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are preparing plans for 2-story 
college building; $25,000. Altoona— 
Archts. Hair & Smith, Iola, are pre- 
paring plans for 2-story school; $12,- 
000: Oak Hill—School will be erected. 
Blaine—School will be erected. Staf- 
ford—School will be erected. Hor- 
ton—$12,000 school will be erected. 


KENTUCKY. 


Richmond—Archts. Cc. C. & E. A. 


: Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, have plans 


for 3-story school, Kentucky Normal; 
Danville—Archt. Henry K. 
Holsman, Chicago, is preparing plans 


.for Central University; $35,000. Lon- 
‘don—$16,000 addition will be built for 


Laurel Seminary. Middleboro — Col- 
ored school will be built; $10,000. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans—Archts. Andry & 
Bendernagel have plans for Richard- 
son Memorial building; $150,000. 
Winnfield—Plans have been prepared 
for $75,000 school. 


MARYLAND. 
Catonsville — Archt. Edward L. 
Jones, Towson, is preparing plans for 
school; $40,000. Parkville—School will 
be built. Baltimore—Archt. T. C. 
Kennedy has prepared plans for pa- 
rochial school. Carson—School will 
be erected. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—Archts. Mottie & White 
have plans for 2-story addition to 
Maryland University; $35,000. Archts. 
Parker & Thomas, Baltimore, have 
plans for laboratory at Johns Hop- 
kins University; $25,000. Building 
will be erected for Hebrew Free 
School Society; $10,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Archt. Jas. T. Keller is 
preparing plans for 15-room school; 
$58,000. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapids—Archts. Robinson & 
Campau have plans for North Divi- 
sion street school. Escanaba—Archt. 
Cc. D. Chubb, Chicago, Ill, has plans 
for high school; $20,000.. Menominee 
—$40,000 school will be erected. 
Algoma—Bids will be received for 
school .Battle Creek—dArchts. Mills 
& Pruitt, Columbus, have plans for 
2-story schaol; $200,000. Jackson— 
Archt. L. H. Field has plans for 
2\%-story school; $15,000. St. Johns 
—Bids have been received for school. 
Fenton—School will be erected at 
Sixth Ave. and Smith St. Houghton 
—Maas Bros., archts., Laurium, have 
plans for school. Adrian — $70,000 
school will be erected according to 
plans of Archt. R. A. Bradley, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

MINNESOTA. 

Madison—Plans are being prepared 
for school. Little Falls—$18,000 school 
will be erected. Calloway—Archt. 
Wm. Elliot & Sons are preparing 
plans for 4-room school; $6,000. Lin- 
den—School will be erected. Svea— 
School will be erected. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Vicksburg—Plans are being pre- 
pared for $100,000 Episcopal school. 


MONTANA. 
Missoula—Will issue $70,000, bonds, 
for county free high school. Helena 
—3-story school will be erected for 
Church of the Immaculate Concep- 


tion. 
NEBRASKA. 


Sterling—3-story college building 
will be erected; $20,000. Ambrose— 
$10,000 school will be erected. Ben- 
son—School will be erected. Poole— 
School will be erected. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Suncock—4-room school will be 
erected. Hookset—Archt. T. E. Shee- 
han, Boston, Mass., has plans for 
school, convent’ and chapel, Mt. 
Mary’s Academy; $50,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Belmar—Archt. Clyde S. Adams, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has plans for ad- 
dition to school. Bayonne—Archt. R. 
C. Hutchinson, New York, has plans 
for 2-story school. Jersey City— 
Archt. John T. Rowland, Jr., is pre- 


paring plans for a school. Caldwell 
—Plans have been prepared for 
school. 


NEW YORK. 

Metuchen, L. I.—Archts. Walker & 
Morris, New York, are preparing 
plans for 3-story school; $41,000. 
Richmond Hill—School will be erect- 
ed; $175,000. New York—Archts. 
Green & Van Pelt are receiving esti- 
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LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating ..« Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
SEPTIC TANKS GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


433 Wabash Ave. Ninth and Broadway 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 









#9“ eves 
Pease ot 


A. H. DYER CO. 


SCHOOL HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS 


School House 
Architect 





Complete details of 
modern construction. 
Expert examinations 
and detailed reports of 
the condition of build- 
ings a specialty. 
Fremont, Nebraska. 





331 GROVE STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


W. R. Parsons & Son Co. 
ARCHITECTS 


DES MOINES, IA. 


















Publishers of Plans for Modern Twentieth 
Century School Buildings, 
All Classes 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 

















ewekure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES. 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 

















Mail Order Trade. 










Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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LOGKERS Io Schools 


ventilated Sheet Steel 
Churchill & Spalding, 


Chicago, Ill. 












468 Carroll Ave. 


mates for parochial school. East 
Rush—Plans are being prepared for 
school; $80,000. New York—Archt. M. 
J. Garvin is receiving estimates for 
3-story pbuilding for St. Joseph’s In- 
stitute; $200,000. Monroe—Archt. F. 
w. Wentworth, Paterson, N. J., has 
plans for 2-story school; $40,000. 
Chappaqua—Archts. Stephenson & 
Wheeler, New York, are preparing 
plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Au- 
purn—Archt. H. Van Buren Magoni- 
gle, New York, is preparing plans for 
3-story school; $125,000. Springville— 
$75,000 school will be erected. Broc- 
ton—School will be erected. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh—School will be _ erected; 


$1,500. Also, 2-room school; $1,500. 
Lumberton—Voted to issue $25,000, 
bonds. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Honeyford—School will be erected. 
Doyon—2-story school will be erect- 
ed. Egeland—4-room school will be 
built. 

OHIO. 

Columbus Grove —2-story school 
will be erected. Dayton—Archt. S. I. 
Williams has plans for manual train- 
ing school; $125,000. Toledo—Build- 
ing will be erected for Lucas County 
Children’s Home. Cambridge—School 
will be erected. Hamilton—$50,000 
school will be erected, ist ward. 
Hamilton—Plans will be received for 


10-room school. Unionport — Archt. 
Robt. J. Peterson, Steubenville, has 
plans for school. Portage Path— 


Archts. Harper & Bliss have plans for 
school. Bloomville—Addition will be 
built to school. Sandusky—Bids will 
be received for 8-room school. Will- 
iamstown—School will be erected. 
Zanesville— High school will be 
erected; $125,000. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City—10-room school will 
be erected. Enid—Ward school will 
be built; $25,000. Two schools will be 
erected to cost $20,000 and $10,000 
respectively. 

Walter—Bids will be received for 
10-room school. Vinita—Addition will 
be erected for Sacred Heart Institute. 


OREGON. 
The Dalles—3-story addition will 
be erected. Portland—2-story school 
will be built; $7,500. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia—Archts. Churchman & 
Thomas have plans for addition for 
Episcopal Academy; $10,000. Midland 
—Archt. J. T. Comes, Pittsburg, is pre- 
paring plans for 2-story school; $20,- 
000. West View—Archt. T. J. Schaub, 
Allegheny, has plans for 2-story pa- 
Tochial school; $20,000. Pittsburg— 
Archts. “Lloyd Bros. have plans for 
St. Xavier’s Academy. $10,000 school 
will be built for Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. Cheltenham—School will be 
erected; $15,000. Milton—Archts. Sey- 
mour & Paul Davis, Philadelphia, 
have plans for 38-story high school; 





WIMMER SHADE ADJUSTERS 


for lowering the shade from 
the top as well as raise from 
the bottom. Can be attach- 
ed to any window, no spec- 
ial arrangements required; 
any spring roller can_ be 
used without altering; they 
are the best; get our illus- 
trated catalogue—that’s all. 


Cc. |. WIMMER & CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. 


FOMLE'S BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


complete for the use of Masons, Car- 
penters and Contractors. 
10 cents. For sale by 


THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Upper Light 


and 
MTN) 





By mail 


$75,000. Stowe—Archts. 
Winkler, Pittsburg, have plans for 
2%-story school. Allegheny—Archts. 
Allison & Allison, Pittsburg, have 
plans for addition to school. Glen- 
side—2-story school will be erected. 
Phillipsburg—8-room school will be 
erected. 

Allentown—School will be erected at 
Fullerton and Egypt Sts. Port Grif- 
fith—Archt. Owen McGlynn, Wilkes- 
barre, has plans for school in Jen- 
kins township; $25,000. Washington 
4-room school will be erected at 
White Lawn Terrace. Wawa—School 
will be erected. Glassboro—Voted to 
erect high school. Hollidaysburg— 
School will be built at Hillcrest. 
Lesher—School will be erected. Bea- 
verdale—Bids will be received for 2- 
story school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Cranston—Proposals will be re- 
ceived for five schools. Pawtucket— 
Contract has been tet for 12-room 
school. 


Robinson & 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Gaffney—Archts. Wheeler, Runge & 
Dickey, Charlotte, N. C., have plans 
for school. Simpsonville—Bids were 
received for school. San Diego—9- 
room school will be erected. Allen- 
dale—Archt. J. H. Sams is preparing 
plans for school; $10,000. 

Sumter—Bids will be received for 
high school. Bethania—High school 
will be erected. Simpsonville—School 
will be erected. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Florence—Bids were received for 


school. Bemis—Archt. Albert Schip- 
pel, Mankato, Minn., has plans for 2- 


story school; $6,000. Flandreau—In- 
dustrial building will be erected. 
Cresbard—School will be erected. 


Stamford—School will be erected for 
Stanley county. 


TENNESSEE. 
Grandview — Archts. 
Taylor, Cedar Rapids, Ia., are pre- 
paring plans for 2-story college 
building. Ruskin—3-story school will 
be erected. Houston—Archt. O. J. 
Lorehn is preparing plans for 2-story 
school. Morristown — $20,000 college 
building will be erected. Park— 
$16,000 school will be erected. Jack- 
son—School will be erected. Dayton 

—School will be erected. 


TEXAS. 

El Paso—Bids will be received for 
2-story school. Quanah—Archts. Wal- 
ter E. Taylor & Sons, Ft. Worth, are 
preparing plans for 3-story school; 
$15,000. Brenham—Bids will be re- 
ceived for school. Blanket—Archts. 
Walter E. Taylor & Sons, Ft. Worth, 
have prepared plans for 2-story 
school; $10,000. Claude—School will 
be erected. Beaumont—School will be 
erected. Cleburne—Plans have been 
prepared for $15,000 high school. 
Uvalde—School will be erected. 


UTAH. 
Castledale—Plans are being pre- 
pared for $14,000 school. Logan— 
School will be erected. Salt Lake City 
—Contract was let for $25,000 school. 
Ephraim—18-room school will be 
built; $30,000. 


VIRGINIA. ’ 

Wakefield—Proposals will be _ re- 
ceived for schecol. Oceana—Plans 
adopted for 4-room school. Staunton 
—Will erect building for St. Francis 
school; $8,400. 

Morrisville—2-story addition will be 
built. Tom’s Creek—School will be 


Josselyn & 


Front View. 


Nelson 
Ventilated Urinal 


STYLE F 
Unsurpassed for 





End View. 


PLATE 1779-N. 


Write for our Booklet 
“A Few Points on Sanitation” 


PLATE 1780-N. 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


erected. 
erected. 


Chase City—School will be 


WASHINGTON. 

Latah—Bids will be received for 
school. Aberdeen—$30,000 school will 
be erected on Broadway hill. Pros- 
ser—Contract has been awarded for 
high school. Tacoma—Plans 
completed by Archt. F. Heath for 
12-room school. Pullman—Proposals 
will be received for buildings for 
State College of Washington. North 
Yakima—Archts. Preusse & Little 
submitted plans for new _ schools; 
$65,000. Chehalis—Contract awarded 
for addition to school. St. John— 
Bids will be received for two build- 
ings, State Training school. Van- 
couver—Bids will be received for a 
new building and remodeling old one, 
State School for Deaf and Blind. 
Cheney—Plans have been accepted 
for State Normal school. Puyallup— 
Archt. F. Heath has plans for Rog- 
ers school; $40,000. 

Seattle—Archts. 


were 


James Stauder & 
Sons, St. Louis, Mo., are preparing 
plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 
Cashmere—High school will be built; 
$21,000. St. John—School will be 
erected. Cheney—Normal training 
school will be built; $27,000. 

North Yakima—$3-story school will be 
erected. Tacoma—s-room additions 
will be built to Whitman and Lowell 
schools. Rogers school will be erect- 
ed. Ferndale—Archt. Wm. Cox has 
plans for school; $6,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Williamstown — School will be 
erected. Alderson—School will be 
erected. Leatherwood—School will be 


built. WEST VIRGINIA. 
Chester—Plans of C. Cc. & A. L. 
Thayer, New Castle, Pa., accepted 
for school; $6,000. Huntington — 
Archts. W. G. Wilkins Co. have plans 
for remodeling building, Marshall Col- 
lege. Hinton—2-story school will be 
erected. Industrial—School will be 
erected; $5,000. Glencoe —Contract 
was Huntington 
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WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 


how they look and work under your 
conditions. 


buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO., 279 Madison St., Chicago. 


Es Write for illustrated catalogue. 


mMANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 


and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 


You cannot afford to 


57-59 E. llth St. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


—Archt. J. R. Stewart has plans for. 
2-story school, Fourth Ave. and 28th 
St. Industrial—Archts. Holmboe & 
Lafferty, Clarksburg, W. V., have 
plans for 2-story school; $12,000. 
WISCONSIN. 

New Lisbon—Proposals will be re- 
ceived for school. Crandon—Archts. 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Milwaukee, 
have plans for high school; $30,000. 
Tomahawk—Archt. Henry Wildhag- 
en, Ashland, has plans for school. 

Spring Green—$15,000 high school 
will be erected. Milwaukee—Archts. 
Buemming & Dick have plans for 
parochial school. Waukesha—Archts. 
Ferry & Clas, Milwaukee, have 
plans for building, Industrial School 
for Boys. Port Washington—Archt. 
N. J. Dornbach, Milwaukee, is pre- 
paring plans for 2-story parochial 
school; $25,000. Manitowoc—Archt, C. 
H. Tegen is preparing plans for an 
8-room school. Ladysmith—Archt. 8S. 
Snyder has plans for school. Peet— 
School will be erected. Marathon City 
—School will be erected. 

CANADA. 

Victoria West—6-room school will 
be erected. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICE—Per year, in advance, 
three months, on trial, 
copies, 20 cents. Foreign subscriptions, 

$1.35 per year; to Canada, $1.20. 

DATE OF PUBLICATION—The Jour- 
nal is issued on the fifth day of each 
month. Subscribers who fail to receive 
their paper before the 15th day of the 
month should notify the publisher that 
another copy may be sent. 

POSTOFFICE ADDRESS — Instruc- 
tions concerning change of address, or 
discontinuance of subscription should be 
sent to reach us before the first of the 
month when they are to go into effect. 
The exact address to which the paper 
is directed at the time of writing must 
always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES—We find that a 
large majority of our subscribers prefer 
to have the Journal continued at the 
expiration of their subscription, so that 
their files may not be broken. Like 
other professional and trade publica- 
tions, the Journal is continued until no- 
tice to stop is received and-all arrear- 
ages are paid. 

Address letters and make orders pay- 
able to: 

WM. GEO. 

Montgomery 


$1.00; 
25 cents; single 


BRUCE, Publisher, 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Hendle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 


College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & Co., 
NEW YORK 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. \ ? 
Directory. Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


AIR MOISTENERS. 


Formozone Hygienic Mfg. Co.... 
Paik da ee dv beaded «4646 0848 Chicago 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 


Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. A. 
McConnell Beh 


ool Supply . 
eccccccccccccccecFniladelphia 
Columbia Schoo] Supply 7° 
geenbeeehoeanel 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
eeeeeee+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union Schoo! Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Cc. A. Donahue & Co...... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting & Co......... Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticun Co..Chicago 
W. H. Gaertner & Co...Chicago 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co....... 
Redaea Waeeens Rochester, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL 


Chas. L. Lesser........Milwaukee 

W. R. Parsons & Son Co...... 
pegeecoes ++++-Des Moines, Ia. 

A. H. Dyer Co......Fremont, Neb. 


BADGES. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co........ 
ee ccee eee cthwaulees, Wis. 


BELLS—DEALERS. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicage 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


St. Louis Bell Fdry......... 


Louis, “Mo. 


ee ecesoecceseess t. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION Samuel Cabot...........-.Boszton Williams, 


N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
MeConneil Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney Sch. Furn. Co........- 
+eeeeee+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Cc. A. Donahue & Co...... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, 1:1. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co........ 
++eee-eChicago and New York 


BLACKBOARDS—OUTLINE. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
EB. J. Johnson & Co........N, Y. 
American Seating Co.,N.Y. & Chgo. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phiia. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co... 


EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicageo 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Cc. A. Donahue & Co....... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,Ill. 


Rand, McNally & Co..... er 
ececee Chicago and New York 
(Anatomical.) 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
i6e sans ee ee rrrrrererr 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Fred Frick Clock Co......s+¢. 
eescesceeeees Waynesboro, Pa. 

Columbia School Supply Co... 
oeeecesceeeses Indianapolis, Ind. 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 


(Deaiers.) 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co....«........N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. pply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co......-. 
eeeeeee+e-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
«eeeeeee-NO. Manchester, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles........-Chicageo 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Cc. A. Donahue & Co...... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, lil. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co........ 
eccccccccecocecedte Rep CHICAZO 


DEAFENING QUILT. 


DIPLOMAS. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Formozone Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
: Chicago 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co........... 
seecceeeses- Springfield, Mass. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co....... 
+ weccccescee Jersey City, N. J. 
Eagle Pencil Co.. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co.. 


eeeeeseee 


eoeeee dts . 





-+.--Chicago 

----Chicago 
Weber Costeilo Co..Chicago H’ts,1il. 
Devoe, Dept. 5........ N. Y., Chicago 


ENGRAVERS. 
Clark Eng. & Ptg. Co...Milwaukee 


ERASERS. 


Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
eseeeeeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
+eeeeee+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BEB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Cc. A, Donahue & Co......Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ill. 


Ind. American Thermo-Ware Co..N. Y. Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co.......- 
rer Chicago and New York 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen........seees 
...Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
INK—MANUFACTURERS. 
Mineral Tablet Ink Co........ 
Pueblo, Colo. 
INK WELLS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Squires Ink Well Co...Cheswick, Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co..Evansville, Ind. 


(Dealers.) 


Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
«+seeee---Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Bs vo 6c be cescs 


Wm. Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton-Bradley Co........++- 
eeeeeceesss- Springfield, Mass. 

E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 

Thos. Charles Co.........Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
W. H. Gaertner & Co...Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


Brown & Earle, 
WE, Fi ciccccccccsscesr mum 
Williams, Brown & Earle 
Dept. 2  asececccscvecs Phila 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


Srccces S66 66000 00000 cQmenee 
C. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
W. H. Gaertner & Co...Chicago 


LEATHER (ART WORK). 
M. B. Willcox, 213 Spruce..N. Y. 
LIQUID SLATING. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
-seeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—Metal. 
Churchill & Spalding....Chicago 


MANTIKINS. 
American-Thermo Ware Co..N. Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 
Chandler & Barber........Boston 


++++-.Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. w. y, Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. Milton-Bradley Co........... 


Columbia Sch. Supply Co..... 
eccescoccccckl polis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
aetuaeed. aepeen Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
sseeeeee-NO. Manchester, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co..... 
eoccccccccccccecs BANGOF, Pa. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 

BEB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
BOOK—COVERS. 

Helden Book Cover Co....... 
eeesccecees+- Springheld, Mass. 
BRUSHES. 

Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
Wm. PN 6 6 6805 68.60% Chicago 
BRUSHES—D USTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
seescccccces+Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHARTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co........se. 
ee ecceses-+- Springfield, Mass. 
eckham, Little & Co......N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 


Bagle Pencil Co......ceeeeeeN. Y, 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
eeeeseeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co.......- 
eeeseesee--Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Cc. A. Donahue & Co...... Chicago 
Weber Costelio Co..Chicago H'ts, Lil. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Coe...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
+eeeeee+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot..............-Boston 
FLOOR OIL. 

Standard Oil Co........New York 


GLOBES. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 


seeececesee Springfield, Mass. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
B. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley.........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

eseeseeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

seeeeeeeeGrand Rapids, Mich. 
8. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley......+.Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
C. A. Donahue & Co...... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ ts, ).11. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co...,.... 

6 e06e< Chicago and New York 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
«eseee+-NO. Manchester, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chicago 


oeeeeeeeeGrand Rapids, Mich. McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,IIl. 


WHEN YOu WRITE PLEASE MENTION THIS 





STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





- — stationer 


eq 


SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO., 


Sse tecsersecses.e® 
ee . 


Haney Schoo) Furn. Co....... 
+eeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 

L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 

Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


PENCILS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Dixon Crucible Co.Jersey City, N.J. 
Eagle Pencil Co.......ese00eN,. ¥. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co.......N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........- 

crcccccccce dereey City, N. J. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Il. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rockford Pencil Knife Co.. 

106 Wyman St., Rockford, III. 


PENS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 

Eagle Pencil Co.........+.+.N. ¥. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N. Y. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Co... 
:4—4a%0% ...+-Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 


E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
W. H. Gaertner & Co...Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co.... 
S80h 00s oases Rochester, N. Y. 


PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co...Milwaukee, Wis. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co......... 
...St. Louis—Edwardsville, Ill. 
Lewis @& Kitchen. ....ccccoce 
-...-Chicago and Kansas City 


PORTABLE SCHOOL 


BUILDINGS. 
American Portable House Co. 
6666606006608 .. Seattle, Wash. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, 
BPO. 2B cvceseccevnciees Phila. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 
B. ccccccccccccccccce cCMiGago 
C. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co.... 
6560 000500 48 Rochester, N. Y. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Fred Frick Clock Co......... 
¢Ganbequneeas Waynesboro, Pa. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 
Indianapolis 


ee eeeeessseseseee 


RAFFIA. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store....Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
M. H. EB. Beckley.........Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co...,.... 
600008 Chicago and New York 


ROOFING SLATE. 
E. J. Johnson & Co.........N. Y. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co 
Easton, Pa. 
Slate Co..... 
-. Bangor, Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Eitchen....cccccccs 
6600008 Chicago, Kansas City 
SANITARY FIXTURES. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.....ce0. 
-..St. Louis—Edwardsville, Ill. 
SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden -City Edu. Co....Chicago 
C. A, Donahue & Co...... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,IIl. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 


Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

8 No. Manchester, Ind. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 

° -- Indianapolis, Ind. 


Keenan Struct. Slate 


eeeeeeee 


DIRECTORY. 


PSST SS Coe Srtere 
. 


None other can receive a place in 


Haney: School Furn. Co...,,,, 
+eeeeeee-Grand Rapids, 
Y 


- 





American Seating Co. 
EB. W. A. Rowles... 
M. H. EB. Beckley...... 
Central Scientific Co... 
Union School Furn Co... 
Lake Shore Furn. 
C. A. Donahue & Co....., 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H' 
Atlas School Supply Co... 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbouw 
Moore Mfg. Co... -Springfield, y 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
Chandler & Barber..Boston, Man, 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Cy, 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Cont 
Peckham, Little & Co......4 
C. W. Bardeen... .Syracuse, Ny 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co... 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, 9 
S. D. Kiger & Co....Indl 
Columbia School Supply Co... 

soeceeeeees. Indianapolis, Ind 
Haney ee a ocean 
05606606 Tran apids, 
Peabody om, Furn. C ma 
o6es0ceawees 
C. H. Stoelting & Co..... 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicag 
Prang Educational Co..... 
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Manchester, Ing 


seeseeseeeeseeeesN. Ys, Chitagy 
M. H. E. Beckley..... + + «Chicagy 
Atlas School Supply Co... .Chicagy 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......C 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co. .Chicag 
Garden City Edu. Co... « Chicago 


WO SEES 49606506405 Chicago 
W. H. Gaertner & Co.. - Chicago 
C. A, Donahue & Co...... Chicagy 


Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'tsij 
L. A. Murray & Go.. Kilbourn, Wit 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, My 
Rand, McNally & Co........ 
aratew Chicago and New Yor 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co........, 
--.St. Louls—Edwardsville, I 


STATIONERY. 


E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicag 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicay 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wi 


STATUARY. 
C. Hennecke Co.......Milwaukw 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Hathaway Teachers’ Agency.. 
eecesecseeeeeee Bonnington, Vt 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency....... 
- Chicago, Boston 
Teachers’ Exchange........ 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency... Bost 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency..New York 
Albany Teachers’ Agency.... 
6600806 0400n466 -Albany, N.Y. 
School Bulletin Agcy..Syracuse.N.Y. 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy.N. ¥. 
The Teachers’ Agency........ 
Teer Teer T Harrisburg, Pa 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency.Ch'p 
Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agcy. 


606.660 66444.0664000.0668 Chicago 
International Teachers’ Agcy. 
49:5 5440400 64.40 60 £0454 Chicago 
McCullough Teachers’ Agency. 
i466 20 GS 04g 404 CHEESE Chicago 


Hazard Teachers’ Agency.... 

- Minneapolis 
ABONCIEB. 2 cc ccsccces 
42440686885 Warrensburg, Mo. 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency....Denv# 
Rocky Mountain Tchrs’ Agcy. 
Denver, Colo 
Hapgoods...N. Y., Chicago, Ete 
Cal. Teachers’ Agcy—Los Angele 

TELEPHONES. 

Electric Goods Mfg. Co... Boston 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 
(eeseeesan ...-Syracuse, N.Y. 
Typewriter Exchange..New York 
WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co..........- 
--. Springfield, Mass. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, 0. 
Prang Educational Co........ 


Ceccrecces ccooeN. Y¥., Chicage 
oe ee ere er 


--Chicago, N. Y., & Kan. City 
WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot.............Bostoa 


WARDROBES. 
Churchill & Spalding.....Chicage 


WINDOW SHADE FIXTURES. 
(Adjustable. ) 
C. I. Wimmer & Co..... Columbus, 0. 
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School Desks for Immediate 





Shipment 





OUR ECONOMY NOISELESS DESK 
Made in Singles Only 


OUR GUARANTEE 


First, that the castings in a No. 1 Single Desk have an average weight of 33 pounds, 
and all other sizes in proportion. That they are finished with baked on Japan and guar- 
anteed for 15 years against breakage on account of flaws in manufacture. 

Second, that the woods are made of a clear stock of seasoned and thoroughly dry 
kilned wood, and finished with a good rubbed down coat of varnish. 

Third, that the irons and woods are shipped together from the same factory, and 
the irons are carefully crated, and the woods are bundled in such a manner as to insure 
against the least damage in shipment. 

Fourth, that the fastening of the wood to the iron consists of heavy lugs of iron 
firmly anchored in dove-tailed slots reinforced by screws. 

Fifth, that if any breakage should occur in shipping, that if the consignee will get 
signed statement from the railroad agent showing breakage, upon receipt of which we 
will immediately make good the parts so broken. 


ALL GOODS F. O. B. CHICAGO 


Our celebrated PRINCETON desk is made in all sizes and styles. 


GET OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU ORDER 


LAKE SHORE FURNITURE CO. 


188 Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL.” 















USE THE BEST 


THE 


“RED LINE SERIES” 


Teachers’ Daily Registers, Class Records, Report Cards, District and 
Township Forms and Blanks of all kinds. 





] THE RED LINE SERIES , 
fi of School Wall Maps of which we are the publishers, are THE DONOHUE AUTOMATIC DESK 


40x58. Our set consists of the following 8: United States, can be furnished in Singles, Double’Entires, and Double 


Separates. If in the market for Pupils’ Desks, Teachers’ 
North America, South America, Eastern Hemisphere, Desks, Recitation Seats, Chairs, Maps, Globes, Ink, Pencils, 


Western Hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Africa; can be furnished Pens, Examination, Exercise, Drawing Papers, etc., etc., 
on Spring Rollers in Panelled Oak Cases, or common rollers. write for a copy of our 1907 School Supply Catalogue. 


} M. A. DONOHUE & CO. 


AO7Z to 429 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


; WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Correct English: How to Use It 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


Good teachers are always on the lookout for 
better texts on grammar and English composition. 
*‘ Correct English” is worthy their consideration and 
examination. Its adoption without personal solicita- 











HIGH SCHOOL, BEDFORD, IND. 
M. C. Pritchett. Arch’t, Louisville 















This building is sound-proofed by the use of 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
mable. Special book on School-house deafening, 
with twenty plates of buildings, and sample of 
Quilt, sent on request, free. 


tion in a large number of schools this fall is conclu- 





sive evidence that it is a very superior book. 














A recent critic says: “This is the first book 
in years that has given us something. really new 
in grammar and English.” 













Correspondence solicited from all those who 
have a place for a better text in their classes. 


aq | 





Sadler-Rowe Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SAMUEL CABOT, sosron:mass..v.s. a. 
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